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ABSTRACT 


This journal, written in primarily in Chinese, contains the 
following papers: "Introducing Web-Based Technology Enhanced Language 
Learning (TELL) Courses and Resources for In-Service EFL Teachers" (Hao-Jan 
Chen); "A Survey of Primary School English Education in Miao-li County" (Yu- 
Fang Chang); "Interactions between Classroom Activity, Enjoyment, 
Effectiveness, and Oral Participation" (Wen-Li Tsou); "English Negative 
Structures: A Barrier to Chinese ESL Learners" (Dan Lu); "Rational Cloze: 
Item-Generation Approaches and Construct Validity" [written in English] 
(Hsiu-Li Wu); and "Investigation of Test-Takers' Views on Difficulty at Task 
Level: A Case Study of GEPT-Intermediate Spoken Performance" [written in 
English] (Row-Whei Wu). (Papers contain references.) (SM) 
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(3B HUB) (English Teaching oL Learning) & Bw E Tl? FARR EAEHR - 
Ait By RGR PRAKRBAKEKR- AFMANAAKBEERBASHR 
REREAD PMA EZHSANS: RARFBRDF > RE 
WE RSE HME HRA RARRRBAS ME (REA 
CMBSB HBTS WREST) CHRRE RWI ° 


BAS RKEG 

40 ie: RAGA > HBR 

BPAE My: HE 

ST MH RRA S Sb PHS MH) RG BHF BAF) 
BR 8b (Bl oe & BEA) BRAK A (BO Se & HB BF HEH) 
HEF(MLSBHRAF) 

fy #8 BAPE]: Fe AG AE ( Bl Ie ie Ae BH HE KH) o FF (B LB ibepseXF) 
hE A(B iL 6 BAF) HR E( BS Me RAF) 
$418 SE (BH LHI KF) 5S E(B KI AF) 
ABE(ALSBHRAF) #) BA aR ( Bini BAB) 
AP R(QLS Be RAF) KEH(KABPRAHGDKURAF) 
ah da (Bl se S Jb bp $F Boe) 


THs > GA 

BOSE Mh: tt BB. RB + RORF 

RAS He a RE 

Habe | SILA 106 fo-- RARE 162 HAWS BHRAB RBA 
OP oe SHER GH: Fe 1940118-0 He me: BA 

44064 > 3c 4H RA IRA 8] (6 Jb HP Fo-F RH— FR 109 HE 6 HE) 
ATR MA REAR SRS F-LOLR 


By BRA 


ANAS B+ +t +A BASE 150 0 RMIT —*#F 500 
Fo = 1000 He MIATA FA po Bio F > BRRAM SK 35 D> -—FOMHK 
140 2° AWMBAMS E69 > —H WMH 276 He HM PA BH BH KTH 
aE SESE SA RAGS AT GOK + PARE oe BATA AAA toy Me ATM 
M1 E129 +18 27H 4 RCS 


ww 
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English Teaching & Learning 


a fia H #0 


1. AT PHRUMAMBRS CM RR LAB UH MZLERG ALA © 


. RB ERRRA RHR: PRXMBREX: REPRUF RBIS RAR 


Ri] ° 

E-HBREERMNRLAHR (NSASUAFSARH: PRR 
VMBEL  H-MSZEM BSR ek BAAS) BEHRTE 
iB AF] HR RG © 

IR AS SCH EA 200 FPRUHR( PRXSGE-A)? MPH b= HM Se2 - 
4% 45 30 SE VA word 2000 RFR ws BF: P CUA HB: HK 3c A Times New 
Roman * 12 #% +. 47 #A4 ME? HLA word RHBHK (EF @2.54em? 
4 # 3.170m) HEAR ° 

AFIS RH BRA KERR APA? PRHWAKUGAH SZ SE hb Bl 
SHED) > HAL ge Oh 2G HH AF] A do F : www.eng.ntnu.edu.tw/journals/ETL 
AFBHELZLAKSR BRKFRHBEP RAFFHARTUMRESHZ » 
FR SABA GG LE TES RE 


. BFL HEM AK E'106 Gib Ho FRA-K 162? KRBKRSRE 


FLW | ° 
SEAWAY EAT HRRANZRR RBAEARRHEE EH 


_FEANAZRMH-BRRB BHA SM - 

PRR RRLEYRE  FERBR MR )LMCEELFLES © 
CREERALH HHERFSEASCARAH LF AMEE - 

. BRE TE Ma Hh RF] BZ AGA HE he EEE 

LM-BHB> HSSCKHBAMKBRERETM > HAP TUES ATR 


BY HARES ° 
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BR He PR 1 
RPARERBAH RA AMEARAS HOMBRE 


ik nF 19 
BQ )\RBARSHA  HRHRARSESERRASSHX— 
UA ERA BI 


8B 30H 39 
REEHRS4 VB4ARAZMHMAAR 


A 69 
Himes se BrBS ROE: KE CEP BE BT 


RAM 85 
A ih FPA ERR Bl 


stake 107 
TSR) PBT MAD MRI RORY 
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SERINE English Teaching LLeaming 
26.4 (April 2002): 1-18 


MAPA EH GP HE AAR 7 RAS A BR 


WE 
RBEALI+-HRMEP  BAAES - SABARKRAARRRAIRS 
REHRKLAS FHM ATSORASCREBMMRBAPH RM H 
RSH CHF] ih SIS FIR ABH AHA > MAoph] Fosh SH Ms] + AB 
PRB AG BES HMM TROUR ¢ HRA oy TABS FRB T UR 
Ak Ae HO SET Ak Ori — 1 BR AR OH ASB > AC IPB ob oh 48 HO ER 
RE HAA T S pF AMS KAM TA RR AES BRR 
4K AE ° 


Mise: Sepia + HI HR TMF, EMSS 


€. ARRADHSSCAPRAF 
AEWRKA LOE REHRACH RH GH > MARA FMA (2000 +— 

ARPT) ORE ADBRAARTEN RA-—-HOBAAHMABE 
Rit SAHRA A GD RE-PRH  M Rass tH) RRSMAR 
AR SBE ere | Oe oy ABC, (F1R > RAM ARADRONS) H 
HeER-HMHRMKK: ROKR SHAREAFSHPRALMHE SHARUY 
SHRSVOS BARAZ-OO=#UM’ RAHASRAM SHA bw Ft 
HASIMAU—-PFRERARS ES Po RHE S OMEGA F THe 
KARE RRAARPRRALSHPE: MRARASEOARH | TM 
#4r1b , (Netherlands goes digital) HPAMMAVMAE RMP MAB RK 
BEeEMP MEL: KEBRBD MEMRACESZAL’ RHE M 
—BRTtAERER COB RAM HRARSRSEMATHROCASRA 
Ao H ° 


KR HEMABARMAAREAS HES 
AGREHOHMGRHSBEA PT HBRAHELAMASRMHER: 
LRH IMA SER OME: BRP RHRAR SRAM OAR RM 
oy ko HA eM RA TEM Kk REKBRAOTLAASTHHAM MEM 
REMADE R > HIER SARA ERT PF RRAS ER 
RELONKL HAM CMH MESA SO PaaS Fs SAHARA 
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RK CGRABAREBSRF LH ALAM INA LH ° 

Ri? GBSEORULAS LHF A TAB ARB NES EMER ° 
LRG HBS BEAGRRRAAKZRRH GBR AAT MH E BR 
ZSRAREMABRARAAM: FREE+MRAHMHERAUHELZA ® 


AwPpLuAs Bet R ERAT RKE) 

Awe MAA AS pe SRLRAAAZRARE B 

BURA BEAR EMRAMEMHE 

ALR -ARABD PMRORBR. F- BSRRAHAHBSRAMA 

A wei AF 3% > FREE AH PZESMRH A ABE 

KEKE BRA : 28S Bt SERRE 

HARA AAS RBRH AA ERR RAABRASRHES 

RE 

KiLAB RSMBAR A REAR SBS ERAEZHKEAM 
—- VIE KA hl 

AFA CMS RRBs SAE Poze 

SHE TK iy BE RBMAASRSYRHZCRHE 


S$ KREAMSEAMEBAHREARIIR 

EAs ARKH RSMAS? ERSA DHS © KF HA(2000 KF 
S$F]) PIR ARAL » DRA» HZAEHRES BHEOKAHAA? 
St DRAB] ARARAK FMR AMAD 2H PF) SEMHHRABSE 
BARES L KAA-BRARF HSER KLAS TMHR ATREM 
46 H 34.9% a & bh ar SEG RS EA AMAA MM | 25.6% CHBEFS 
&) SR ABER He 17.3% oe ba RE PG ROR US BRIG S > oF 12.2 
Yo thy 2 bh Hr FHF ES HMBRBAS o 

PRA) MAR GPRESOMBS RAH SURRESMOCHASRS RAE 
AL? GB (Ob3S) ROAR SAMAR EH OPH Ae A+ AER SBA 
RABRAHSRA-KRHBHUE P MRABSRBAEERKGRBERE 
RWHA-RRKBEA-RRADH: AHARREP: AMA A-BRRUAOHK 
SPEAR ASHRBHARES BH 8VLG: AMHAMAHA—+ Os bf 
P> KMRRA BLES REABERASHBAMIMHKES eo MKARS 
KA] Re EMAIL GABAA] RAIS La St PSG EA BA 
HRB HABA MINAARBRF BER IB HE 96 AB FA A LS aE 
RB LE 

KRM’ BRABDHBEAMAXRHTR HAEMARHEM RAR 
RR. RSH Heer Bie HPT MARBROAACLHRKELHAGRS 
ARE Hie SAA RRSMRS LRSM T REA 4H HHA 40 
we Cikic CHAR ARRARINHRS Pe ASWERAHTRARSTH 
BRASRSHE RR ROINAAR ALA — BEE aT RIE SOR 
AME MBBSERARRAARRADBSS EY HHERE: FFLVtAs 
BEXSAMARHEMFADH: APFKRUF MH—-OGKBKSRHE HP 
(Ht se BRBS EHH: 2000 F+A-AR PARR) FAMBAAP 
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BR: RBG AR EMA a HS 
RAK MA MSG SRI HRCI BRS SBIR IOS BAM TA BS 
BHR HLER GRRBARARKRHARELRS HERR RES 
cr ae 


HE RASH BLM Eh KAT 

BRAK RIK / 8 A IAA OH EMER CA biti@ > Hertz 
(1987) 48. 28S Fk Op Oy EMG AO HE Ay TARR RAR THR | 

Bh: eG REMRAS 

Bowe: Chk AH eRe 

BS: CM MRR AS 

Brosh: Ea BABI bh 


AB -RARE? HOHLRABRAA TH HED > ie BATRA HM? 
Ce ARAM EA KB Box FR Microsoft Word® : Hi RSH S 
Bee v4eiE A ada Bo MHRA HAMLAG ME CRANES 
fa SRR CMRABE HREM HALRARRSBARBAH TRE - 
ALMEBERMES ER ° rT TTY RHE STRRARHBE EY 
fe A EAA ORT R-RRRAMERUAH RSM? RHPLM 
MERMALE? KD RREMEA ° 

#44 BH (1997) deh 7 Ress EBay CMR c 2 AHerizs) 3s 
Dik REMARK HLS > AmB He Bae Bh oy BE A Ro BALA Fy HE OO 
2 A GAR ° HAR ALA DREAD: 

B— ih: HEAP CM RBA-MOERB? 
Bah > HO AR A HS RGB 

Bam: RACK CMAAMBRE 

@ vom > Sebi QR 8S ee HB Rat A OUR 
BBR : Bp ih We HIB sS So 


@—RHEREAEALURBELUMXERBRBRAE ARH (CD 
ROM) © #44 46 45 Hh SARA ME A Se Ee A AR OHH RE—-B wee 
Fy AA Re OH MOB ES  HRESRAEMBINSE RH RBA 
Ho RCRA -METMARBAR RH > EH tosh TUK 
Me we Sp fo Bek Ho HEM RTFM (FTP) > We BA (Telnet). CT MS 
(BBS) & tt 84% (User net/News Group) #2 Lise zA ° 

St Ht A AG Me HBA LA RRB ale ATARAFRWABSAS RHYL 
Base > Hen TE PLR BA FRMBR BM RAH > A ae BRE 
Ew? CP OPRARTMOBAP RTRLER-ARE De KREAEPF 
WA CAS OLE EEEHE: MBH LHAMAMES LRAT? 
ZH-LEREROSRRORERBT HACE BAT MBRRLAF 
4 Dreamweaver® » Authorware®, Toolbook I1®) > (238 43828 + 3B He Bah 

o Kl Ay SESH bi od ZA 4G — th AZ KARAT > ARETE IR EE EA a 
ney 

fj EOS Sh OR HAIGH (1997) RBA AHMAR ER TBS 
(Hypertext Markup Language » HTML) — 2248 54% > Ate AGHA HA aren 
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Ted HMR FR ER Heed Ae HTMLA RMR BAT 


WH ERIE ROA — tb BA Oh BR BRM FHMKD ARH 
4) 6) WORDX SRE > EXE —-AR HEB HMIAA HIMLABHBK’ THRE 
£35 | Roose S > Lee Fe ay FrontPagese HH FMHTML HABA 
R-AK 

WG ALG HARSE CRUSADE PARA SHRAMR BRAT 
CGI, Java, JavaScript} & AGS So MMB AERA AABMH RBA HAMAR 
HT MR RHR ea SRAM CBS MRAGDHHMA’ KA 
tb fo Bt > eGR eh EAN RAT GH RG BPH HEH GH HE 
GEASMLARGESHRBAR : ABRs e 

RASA CAMHS ARSSRH MS (David Eastment) wet T eH 
B Rep PT HR 6 BS FH BH) BIR SE BE AGAR AE © David Eastment (1999)45 th 9b 
BAEZ A TF MDLARARA TCH REAAB TKS L HG BERRA 
J} ffi idkxo F : 


— \ Hidst 1: HALAS B-M HB STA RAMBRLEB  WLARZHAT 
FORE > St Beet fa RF Hp RK > ho fey sy AY A ) a) AW ape BEM ° Kose to fey 34 Hy he] a 
RY Bho ko] HS ET BY] PARAS > do fe] EH AE cs fo te A fF Ri © 
= MOR A: MRMBR MIF AHRBRABSH ZF RAR ACH 
ELHRMAMS EL OEA - KoA ES RHA HSS Be eee 
fo 38 3S th 9 FG] Eh Fo IR Hh] R019] 1 A A RR FR K AO MP LE RAG F 
TH RAE R ° 

ZO KE : RBRMARS Ro BRB ARAAMSRR HWE 
AEA? BPS RRABBEA SR AM Hs ARS EME WMT RAR 
ZAR M ow we A bE EH Ht as tk MEH FSR DH aE ° HAY 
Se BEF] T AR AL Baie HI AM Bh MARE er RV BAR AB 

9» dept fo W EERO KE A : Hes EA RAHA Ri — eM Heys 
9B Ko 38 to fy HER EW AE SIGART SHER HL SE MRS it fo AM 
KRERHEA LH SHE GH AES He aH HE © 

EBSA: KREZHKGHLAZEMRARRSA TMMMAB HEH BSS 
RPA © Rell] hb GF ko ih 40 fo] Kt 6) Fe 3s He aH Bh oY tt HY PR LA) at Se HB 
85 o ity Bes ZA BE $e) FD 3S Hb BD Ht OD RFCM © SETR— RA HER ER HD 
A) FA #4 4k Gt ob GB HK By BOY © 


By Ed a) SP 8S > HAP Kosa 38 ST HGH RA 48S A OHA HEE er th Ag F HE 
AER HSS GAGE SG Eo RT RAS HS RTH SS GH YHA RAM 
[a] 8 ST — LER MS BHA HR 


fh» Bay RFR CHE RAS 
RIAN + AMA BABA RG SRHRRBACAMARA+F AWRY SBS 
FX FR AK RA TT 1 Bo ERB BUT ARR a fo ey HCPA SH 
HBSRSHRMAMEA RHER (MABLM TH )° 
RARDHOTP MR RAGHU HORRELATHWRAAR: 


4 » § 
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BR: RSS RA MARRS OS 


Be AB BLD : 

lL. CRE KSRARP Hw se ? 

2, APPRHLARH-MEMTHEMEM > £017 F] A — SE TA fo Baik 
BRT EAB SABE? 

3. wos wRBHBSHKE PS? 

4. Raa AH ESS AA HEALS DBRS ? 

RBA? : 

1. RASA RBIE (oR H -PowerPoint®) F Bal AR ° 

2. BMH BMA BCRAATUR MARMEPRT LRANHAR 
ay FL BR 40 fe] KA HE? © 

3, yoTRA SIH KBR wR EA MS HF MBE ? 

4. HHRELARAMMHAM  MRARA HHELESHSCARARS > BK 
BPH 50H OP Bb oe KE DE LB? RAR AA SH BAT RA? 
REEABRH— LG TAKS KH? SEMERKB A TOK ? M 
ob te AB OT LAR MBSE BF ? 

5. BARAHHRKLKE MURALS HS MERTMSRA’ PLRZAZ 
bf) 4 FA 4 ad ? 

6. PEAARHRER ALM HARA ° 


FEA SBS : 

1. so(qie CMa KSDI SRIRM BKB SP > MMEHMRS iA? 

2. HPAERAHBRER-MREMRA RMBKMPRERS CRE 
ia? 

3. wT RASA SAMAR (LA) HOSE HOKE E ? 


bE eH 40° BSHHHCMARHOMESE SAB HLOR 
(it BAe by EB HD PARP RATT AEH HERA HEA LIRR > 
RAK CBRL AUMMRS MEARARHARRASR AME D > HE 
EBBio ED SAM MBAR GARR BASS P 

RRR SLLEAM CMA TAE HOM AASCRRETE 
MPL ET RICE DHF? ANH AB SBA > BHA’ HK 
HPRABSIY CHE HH CMMMKRERE MEH: CRHKCARBHE 
b> GAY Bh S HS RRMA ARAEER: vse egy sa il ha 
BS KEAMORERAR UR SBCA LeaRRE T MoH HRI 
UK Oy EK o yo HOH A BH KL AI MY PERS PBK RAEG 
#@ (ROCMELIA) HHT SHH -MHEFAE: STRETCHED > 
nESP ARS AM CI PMORSRASMBABA DHRREKR ZRH 
MATHER E ° ED) SRBRBBXLABSE CERMT ERED BEH 
Spo KRPARBA ®? 

RA-FHORERSILG BABA OREAMSE (ETA) FP LOULHRE 
A-—tM CMMMREHRRHA LIREAKRAMLEECAE OF RL 
DM-LAARED SEH CRAM YH SRHMER SS CHM SERE 
SEAT SEHR BEER OASSCARMH CANS BE A-REBH 
4S Bh > Fy thE GH IR AS @ AAS Al ORIG RRA ME Kho © Bp lh eA HES oH 
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HRB E SRPMS ORR Ai BRA OAT HER 


Sit — BEA BSR EH SMe HR AROCMELIARBETA HAAR 12 
RAADRRLA AM BHETAHHASRRREAMBEZA: ARK 
AM SAR BIE SHS arose KA LERHES - RARHBEPE - 


Me + FEA RR A RT BE HR 

$3 Bt Op ES BAS HBR ABH FR ae eH RAL BLE 
RE FF 5A TAMARA SKS FH ae arene 
AF! FA PRR ARK SAR FD BF PD AR ERAS © HR 8S ET a 
FA AAR SCR HS BF fel Fo 2 fe] > RE RG AFAR SEE A ER RS Bo Hh RR SL 
HEMPORH ERATE PMBAATRERSRERBL AMER OT UH 
why A TR ES AR EB eH] oy AOR + FT SALE) Bh a Yk HE OR Be te ee EB i 
AT 3t BH Rio 

PR FH elt BS SH He (2000) FP 4B ee FB Dl OR P 3c He Gi 6 AAR YP AF 
3€ Hi) — 18 P 3 HK Ci 1S EAS He By Hh Eo MR AH EMR AAT REE S 
Roi — 14a SRA E HIP So RAF SEE) & S B 3K YE (Web-based 
Asynchronous Learning) $8 4 28 & 4& 67 — (848 #1 65 4 BE BH 

RRL QPL -LREE ORR BT AG -LBERM: h@-MHD 
WKS SH — thse MAR SM RSRASEH HRA MRE HERAS 
Bay Ase BN LAB BORN LAB REREAD REBABSF ° tery 
bet 7 He RAMZAR-MLRBHNSRKSGHSS FRRAMAH LALR 
#2) 8] ° 


(—) CMHHBSTKAES 

Ee HBA Bah AS 

host AM HRBAKARE A CMR? 

yo 471 EA KR RER A BOS RE HERR 

EEF TKB ( MRERFSCMHKB> RROKRB HERB HERB) 

(=) BRMABAAKE PHA 

4h FA SEAR ARR A > MPR HO oy EP HR EE ELS FO OF RA 
RMB > cop MSS MRM CrP MMe CFHR 
Ha\F> MEZAMAAMR REAR MB BERK REAR? wT 
wR AH ERA SRO A tof RR 

(2) RABRRKBRKEZHBRE 

Ho 45] Bk D WE AB Oh 4S FAR 

i dE (5 FRB 

Bk at 84 Fe] AB 

TMU ESR XFS 

48 A tr ae BS 

$i HBO HEE 

BRAG HF LE 

yo RES AU THAA 

PE 36 675 Hh? RARE 

(ao) LARR 


gowh 
food, 


BR: SESS SLOR AR ARE a BR 


RSA Hs ES 

SCM MRSS 

ERMA ER ARB 

BRR 

LARA 

(L) SHREABTHKERARA 
ELIE ST 88 HF HB 

SPR ATRA RA 

to 4a] RKB EAE HOSE 8 SF SE 89 KF 
SMI T REA SE -ACHEBRM HORE ° 
Ho fey SS AE ABR Fo OE HS oy TR 


VA Eig sh PAD MIE AD RAM — ARH MEM HARK LRR 
RM - REB-LEBMRENS >? NM LAMA SWERA MH Ht 
> Bi h th ab Ht SB SSK GH HBA AM ° 

AMA MBS HAE EMARR ES OMS HAH Rw RK 
BM > RAF SMFH) UOSMHAA RRA RLA-GHFHMBRE: EB 
RRAMMABSHRBSRHRA HI ZF R— ICTALT, 
www.ict4lt.org (Information and Communication Technology for Language 
Teachers) > 40 FM — Pf as o tbat Sl bs Soh TAG BS SKS | R— Graham 
Davies #7 Hamid Momtahan £4$ > ibm +O MH HE’ BA B4F + aT 
ARE RHA RLASHRMT OF REO —-OMBAR: REZ 
hy A FE HE SO SEE FA BR — LA Hh AB ABS EAE OD EEE ° 2B HK Bh HE Fe A AG A 
AG @ soak] Let Bo 3 lat & dy 1998-4 3] 2000-4 46 ih vy FM Aa E> HST Ht 
AB AiG th EG ty Bo LAE AT HR AG HO ae SBR 5S A RE 
SBRLSH- MEM: AHREDLFR’ HORRSEREMEA’ HAT 
BADR AH 7 ° 


Welcome — Tervetuloa Benvenuto Valkommen 
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ICTALT 48-5 44 9 86 Obst ahem ab 


Shas RBBB 
LL PPB A ALAR + Gb Hh aR do A HE STH SE HE RR 
1.2 SPB EO RBRARR : eee ee 
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13 TE AXLFPHLARGHRS 

14 PBEM BERS 

1.5 3) 43 Ha 8g 8 

32 PE SB Zp 

2.1 GMMR S HA Lil] SSTMMHMBSEASABSERRE 
2.2 FP93 o Hae E AG HBAS SHS 

2.3 REARMH LAR 

2.4 BERETS RSH MRR ARA MRR 

2.5 ‘Ai tA A (Concordancer) » SAE AMRF LARE 
1 SR ER AZ 

3.1 wot FHS MB HBS PP 

3.2 GAG HBTS SH HB A ER Tt Foe 

3.3 ko fey 3 SL HR A 8 

3.4 3344283 4 (Corpus Linguistics) 47+ 

3.5 BRBS RHA 


AE HY RAZA BE] ASB OY KB RMS RAST A KB Gh) SAGA Tk al ARR 
> GEM RRR AR-KBAYK-MHRBEGH BLNSRUSAAHRY 
& hy & bh RX SAGAS FI RE a BA O 


Kk. SRR HAMBE HABA R 

BRERA ABHARAMRE AEH RAR LAD MB LAL SA 
Al % Pree RK Gh Ea Pia FOP BH RHE BA MA’ MASRRER 
3B Hk Gi Me 1E oh HAE 

Lipa iAlpeple naps Segan moe Golnielt gear erAn Coen 

—-QGRRBAS HEHE BAHEELASHHBD: —MERLKRE 
oeae BR Pe KRE CHHAMETH ORIN EE 
taielt.fl.nthu.edu:tw/english/index.html ) ° 4 — 48 fl HbR ME ep BE EH 
(http://taielt.fl.nthu.edu.tw/VOD/index.html ) ° 3348) 44)35 R12 PAIR A EY 
SRR BRRRAPREHRMEHRE  PLAGHBEMIUNSAT HE 
RBRGARHT -ARMHBEPM, + FHR-ARASNMA ° 


Leaxneasaa 


“FormoOOsa * “Teacher beveigpment: . 
BP-ad As Be BE. BARRE : 


. 
“‘eemttmeeneme 
MOE Program for Promoting Atademic Excellence of Universities 


@ BOSCH A — tt 8 a SS! Pedi Vif 
Advanced Technologies and Applications for Ngxt Generation fetormation 
munication Networks by National Teing Hus University 


SHR: He Oi ONL UAE RTT 
Sub-project o A Web-based E. 


* 


a me. spORRON B50 ar ahh, Gomateven « 7 ; | 


oc 


- _ an aan. See 
FRA RBA Ep 
13 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


PR: RBG A MARS 6h SS AR 


Bd <td 
rT menoemen ir SAD Wain Gees 


O30 CASS +E) ARIUS SIN SS RMSE AT IS VW > SOIR TL 
eer Fosse: BG ee» EL + BEAUTE . ARE + HES + TI. 
40 MISCUTEATE - BIR SGRTEDAL + DUR ATE RRIR TERR WERE ASE + STK 
COM REATARD © SEEAORME , Fk —- ET OR ARAL ER + TER 
PREHEAT UEP ees <C> ESTRUS RRR ae. + PIT RD T 
FEWER TMS + CANT T OS EO I PRO OSS ATOR > EAE. 
SHE FREE 


ARUP DET OR BA AON I P53 SEMA, * COSTE - ABBR + RE + OEM + oe 
1G + TREO SRAS © ESTRME ST RRIG | OG — TENE SORRY « A ASTI 
AT TE OR BAUS + HR GRA ROH He SAE BEER + 


era 2 eee 
= 
BEKSRKABAMRKRE 


bi APH BAHAR BE HS yo FoR > i Ah BBA AR EA 
(inservice.eng.ntnu.edu.tw) A) @4 7 shA AAT RT a) BR Bb Ad 
RBSVMMMR AFRERRABBM EOP HHMEMARBAM S 
HMRRHDZE (KRHBAR), AP, SPRBAF, ASAHFR, 1B, 
3, Mk, VAS, TUBRARERRATKRBAMKRE) BAHBLESS 
ERRAHMKRBBEETTR 


Sketamiedial crx ome! 


anal LE onde] ma wlfeTeZ gue jane Ha ie} SM a 2, ss Scare ao moe ar a, 


fa 
A SERB Op Ae Re AS 08 3b 


KARE A A GH AI 1G 44 8 (highschool.english.nccu.edu.tw ) > 40 fH] & » 

AT RERBS BR H—io Hee ICRT AA > woe > wl] 
ees PARRA BRM ALB ML Hh> Hehe T HAH Fi 4a MH A oh Hab ik A 
BK FS AMIS RRB ARB ULARAF Re 
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CEG) Ma) BM SIM, TM WD ors tee Wis mashes a 
Re a ‘ (3 . ‘. oy a ~ e ~ Se ~ ae “| 

pee ae a ee ee ee ee ee 

‘SE Lo Fat Bap UMbighechool,cactish nccaodu.tve/ . eT pion | 


ing X 8 
RS WE aT Eas, 5 


“eae fer 
= TT a a a 
ae PS RAIAOT GE SAITO ORM pon): 
Anz 
KAR BH GH MS 


fa : 
nba] | Ce] Oye. | Se) SP ee 


$j KFS IK 2S HB A 16 8 49135 (Www. iewst.fju.edu.tw/etweb) > oH A? & 
ST EKSURORELBSEB EH: ARSKRRRRAENRR WARK RK 
BH  RUMMR> BARXSERLRE: > HSBFRHARM’ AHH 
1A SB BH th BHR 


sand 


WEES C82 Gs (IBS 


a” BISWA te PA 


$j AGE HGH He AR 1S 


He PRY FE Bi] GY vo 1S Mb Bt He BEE SE A ta S A 6G BA o (2 ch PEAS HEH Ce 
SRI SAHRARAR (CLFKRBARFHSMHEM ARM) HATO 
FR FA EAS SRR a Bh SB HS oy PS PA BAAR ° (ato ay PHA 1 Bh eS FB 
EH CMMBRARABSTRSLEREE HAL WRT] USHANKB 
bay E RRS RICTILT MBAR HSH MKB HS BRA CFA 
KRAUBSHS ABARCHMME SAAATFAR RARE ASH HR 
AG) HL GBS Gh eG EA A Og ETE BMRA PRR Heh EER RE 
EMMBWESHSRERRKHAPSBHKRBAGER FOHE-D Hw 
EAS Pye HE HS HO MAR 


Hil > AKG KEG MA 


KH OH A MH 3s HR (english.ntou.edu.tw/et&t) > so F OH 
Pram 6g BO 48 BEM Bh RRA ABSA AT EA BARA 
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BR: KSA Gp GA AMHR oh OS AR 


by eB po 38 — ABA DS ay Fel Fo 1B Fl ER SP dH BR SBF Pe] & Fe] 9 PR 

> APS IAM Re eBoy AM 

ABHRERBNSRHELLSSMMRLARASMIHN SE wie 
bi 6) & A AAB* (Hoch, 1985; Hertz, 1987; Tylor, 1991; Kassen & Higgins, 1997; 
Kreutzer & Neunzig, 1997; #4, 1998; Conrad, 1999; Eastment, 1999; Hatasa, 1999; 
Faramarz, 2000; #8, 2000) > #6 Ak 444°) fe sk MBPT AER ATR EA ew 
bik deel Ma bileuamgetapeca AMUAMKPALOGURD > RARE’ FRE > F 
SE Gsm tak RRR ACSTMARABEASLOHRAGT: BAT 
HR fo Ha a TPB $538 AKA ( 40 9] HS OE SGI AE MBA 
RS) REGBZHMR PAM HRBRKE : MERSRHS ° FRELSH 
Py oh SAG BAGS SH AAAS Bea we MARA R Heth Rae 
46 FA 40 W995 °° EER LSS BRAHMS RBHPEORERER Bae or 
BEAR tH ERE Fo sP SE MEH BSMRRAAM EASES OMIA REZ 
#HHELB-PUPSRENE RARRBHHE’ BHARESRHHES tte 
BARHARHRL ROR HARARE RAU HBS) FRAL-PFPBR 
HEHASRHE’ ATPBEW ® 


> FE PERE A OS EB GTR DS MKS CS 
pecissicrenisee PRR AS ALOT 


weer: AM: ae ee id ipa ical 
mri pad ee fi HE BITTE 

AT BE SS TTS OL. « re 6S) SSRI Tne 
Soeo stew or canes SBR TERIA + IED cia 1F 
Sate Ba a ave Mealy ieee pi tans fate 


— 
EKG KE GH AT AR FH HS 35 


KK SMHS AREA 

APA BWR] TMPARABD: F-PHLRHKRBL HA TH 
64 48 FA AE os RO: PBA AE A EAR BO RED > ABE ES ARAR TE RM 
ee RAE RBM Box FRE Word, Powerpoint, KBR fh PAM 
BERS ° HE iy HAP es ORB 40H ho fy BG La KO oR EF HH Fo 
BeBe ERR BAREMRES > KHEWHRET ERM (FTP) > he 
AX (Telnet) » &F +) 4+ /R(BBS) Ret 242¢ (User net/News Group) F2 Bis 
PY o $i bh ME Po IG HH ba IR? dot FB AROS o bse 
KBP Huser) HHH ° A BPAM LATS — LBL RIM 
GRIER > thos ARA—-BEMOME TF epi ARE Ca 
BAB ASP Bo HEE SRE AAAS SOREN EA RABE — HE 
A PEMA MB LEAS ASHH EDR: AMBLWMEHIBEZA RM 
Redo ik RMS Ra PEO Ae CeO re 
CREE P 5 HBA ATH 
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> CMMUAS ARH AI 

CLE BR ab HEH) SBIR HB eR Ho do aT Ppa A EB 
EMMA SPR BR BAA HMMRT URSA HL 
BRAM? ERRE SIM AMNwEHSHEMHAS FRYE 
Heo HLH EMEMRE ROBES RIM LAR EST UR BES 
AR BOR ED RG MASH RB ——PRAW ARAMA HK? 
Hie Ow LAKH RRR REE SAE PF] A tb eH 
Bz h HbA UR Ae HA CR SO MMRSREU RMA IMR 
KA HDG o HAE ET ASB Loy RA — SK CHW RTRAMBE 
AS HBA CHORE RRO TES EE RA RI © 

RIUM RES HLS SZHMRRALA: RRL MBLAY #h E> 
HS wea (RE HMH: #A-BR- HE) HKATRETR 36 5] Be 
4 He PS ob te A 4 Fk Go GE SR DR AHR PHS UE HTE CR 
HE FEA APT BE, HRA a a ea ER at Ee Bo FPA RK A do 
a 
— > ALTE A RAI ARIS (R40 17 48 RR): 
1. Word® 
2. PowerPoint® 
3. FrontPage® ( 44047] AG A RE RL tw E ) 
4. Dreamweaver® 


=. HES HRBAMRLATS e 

1. Photolmpact® 8h 484 

2. RealEncoder®/Window Media Encorder® 404 ## #4 tL AOS (4oSR HH) HAR 
PRAISE H ko tT HEAL OG (eo BRS a) PRIA BA HAR ° 

3. Flash® FH RF 


2. EHKHMRRHLAKS (BAST AMMRHORB) UFLA A 
BERARRIBRE: 


1. Hot potato—7T BAS AMBER EMR Re HA PAMS MEAS 
CMHBRP SRE AAHLRKBPRLKLE 
http://web.uvic.ca/hrd/halfbaked/° 4.4 #4 # hk 4 a Half Baked Software Le 3) 85 & ° 
2. Interactive Exercise Makers — #)3%444+ #43422 bh 4% Mellon Language 
Project #2 > & Haverford, Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore Colleges = Pr EEK 
http://lang.swarthmore.edu/makers/ 

3. WebAuthor —2. & X49 A Ee TARR KES RE 
4B RWAKSBS PoE © http://ccat.sas.upenn.edw/ple/larrc/webauthor-html 

4. WebPractest— 2 & 4.48 A MEE > THM RRL HIRAM E ° H Gary 
Smith #2 4¢ © http://www.wm.edu/CAS/modlang/gasmit/webpractest/ 

5. Online learning community RLALORBREREBRH (WSR Se 
qv > #44 Blackboard) ° 


wo. TPS Rea > softy LR AMR ° 
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O_ 


PR: KSC MAS 0h Se AR 


HE RAM AHKRERM > MUELSORAS 

ESP YATE St ST HRM GRRE TERR FR AHS 
MER ERRIA—-—PUPB BCAMBRHHARAZAMR HF 
4 GHA» 


Pronunciation practice in TeLL 
me More Pro 


HR > UT RSRRHRRE MRA 

RAL ULHSPRPRHCUSPBMRAARZR: MURARKAA 
HE dO AUP AR LR RAL BMY EDSR MoM REF  RIMLAAS 
RN RAAT RRA RCCL SEAM ZARB He AMIS 
HB BPD T ETE Bob ARE FO RA ee Fah GK (Cyberlink) 44 
® sfi X bi (Streaming Author®) 8 4-H —H 5] SAG RBRA RAB THR: st 
KT 24k F CMSRLR—OHKE(WRAHBHARBEHAH): ZETASH 
LEP RAERARH HE HERES TRERPABREER: KRBSHTAG 
Windows Media Player JR Ep 8 He RF RBM Ee F HA+ LA CuteFTPOWG 
SE 48 She tk Bee A, 45] » — te — Hb a GS 1 HR AB HR AE 2K’ eH Windows Media Player 
RIG HK ° 

PHSRBMH-P-FHIUSARR AHRLED TCHAELRRITFS 
RSMO BRM KATM SE CHBAH A EMI -RMORER 
BB eR RAREOR BE: CHAP AT HL MBBKE HIRE IGRI 
Roo THRE AA BOOS BEB 
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(AEE SE. ¢ 


CArtificia! 
Computer Entity) ae Dr. Richard 


hie Ls aint ita 


Se ee et Le 


Windows Media Player # %& & Au $B 89 ED TER 


$8 3 3S BL PR AB A ARIK > FET BREF Ce RRS a BR ES 
( do KARATE OY PARE RMB HSAA THD) © ko ML—-RIRARSAT UG 
FRO RR: RBARLTRURPHALS ORR © 


HE > FRERHEE 

FREASANSSMMHBEHRS HME SRR HBR BHAA 
Bo WARD > PARA A 4a A MRLBS o 3 Bb RAS A Bh Hh GR APY HR Sh 84 te A 9S 
RSME REMHMAR SH Maa Ke PEER ALS SAB pH 
Bee pK SAE eS ep Ri RS aR Ri Fo BF EIA KF OH 
Bee o 


Oe » HB RAL aT es RRE 

FEAT BARAT Rt RH MRA R LEELA HMR: st 
BETARS SHH: RHEGEARRBRRSHRGVRM’ RIMAP Bete 
& (Discussion Forum) & 4% § % 3% & (On-line Chatting) #4 8) % G42 HH Het a BRA 
RPM wR: SAR ETARRHRERAKARK I RHRA RIALT 
VA HE GHAR ASIA MAK: HER Pl tesa Mette 24 ] BOR Sb 
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BR : RGSSLOR AG EARS BR 
PE MAHEAABSRPTURARHRMER: RHE GN —-BAMBLA 
4a Seat eee © VISE IE A Bh ado wb b> ER a RAE SH > RAS AO 
A—shFaM AB RARER RUMBA R 


Heth > % bi APRS AT 

SCHEMA ZADGRBSRAZE MINT PRLS Sed HA RAR AR 
HB EE ek A TRAY © HERE RP RIT BSF HHS 
Hi > FA UA APL eR at FORA HL RAM AM AUT ERKA 
SM RBH BERRA RR 


eM > Aaa 

RES Pek aye > SMA EA FMB AHS SE A tas Aw Bo 2S 
OPH EMA HRS RCARRAMESE BERS MSE: to REE KRHA 
A ARREST BARA Rb aR ato FH He BR HRA Le 
4 TEA ARIE SF B08 SRF AUR © 

do 4 MISS APRA SHA CHR AAR RR ESHA RRA BS 
AH KASARLE PBS HRAKHRHLAARS - HRHARORS 
ARS HARMAL-BRBARAEGEORE: BAMBRAHMAER 
48 #1 YE RAG, Bh BE ASK HIS HH E AGA TK AR FO FH > ER Re /ee i ES She 
BAERS PEA SAH AMAA UESBKERERLFRTT 
CRAHALO TMM SHEA MSA GE: FART ee a fh 
KHAYSHOBRKRBTR > PARRA EMARRKEEA HREM SRE 
A Bie TM TMA MARBKEHE AGREE BE Ke RAM ZREE 
HEMHLRABV AM SAMBBERR RMR ACH CART 
FERED > MIA SMB TMG Ht A HB RES Bab KR(FF Jones, 
2001) ° FRR MMB RAH MAE ISR TMA) RAGS» 
Ar SHG WB eh RGB HK GH HH © 


“They who dare to teach must never cease to learn.” 

John Cotton Dana 
"While computers will not replace teachers, teachers who use computers will 
eventually replace those who don't." 


Ray Clifford 


$A GB: 
KF MH (2000) » 2000 FA FRA MLER > SILA FAs 
KB (1999) AKRAM? BMA -HRMA AMATI PBK > BRB — 
FLAG ° 
Ha H > (1998) > Bee RRB AE? PHAFALFRF Ct 
A 189-205 > BHP LAF © 
$5 (2000) PE PRAGEMARBE FOL MR EMS UMEHH 
Het @> WR 33-38 ° Ssib CHB e 
Conrad, S. M. (1999). The importance of corpus-based research for language teachers. 
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VE a IP 88 
RE REGRAALRASLREAPRABEAR SHEL VERA XS 
es cals pe eal dimeag neti ELAR RGR BH EL ia EAs wi 
HREAERMW MR BH S ERA - 
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R: KBRHRARMARRAS HABA 
Ht ee — 
Ha AY A Ze BAS Gi HE FOR F RIAA 


AU BURA ERAS SE? 
- SHABSTHKSLAD At BRM AB? 
_ABSRS LBA CAH BEE? 

MBSRE LG EA CF +H BBM ILA? 
Rat & 40 RS YP EA EA? 
1A REED? BA HEAR? 
2.4 BE SB BAL? 
3. RRS 4B)? 
AAR E ERG ERM — ALA ARIE TAG? SCH A Re ho AB He FOR Re 
A kee CMB SHE? (TSE) | 
148 A © As Fo oO Ue aD a OR 
2.4% i CASH > RBH BM 
3. HX AS i ih 
4.49 F48 R TK Roy FA te SAG HS 
S.TEAPRUHRER ALM: HEERA 
6.0 45 4% B] S38 8 HRB 
7.3 58 
8. EA Ae He oe 
9. ir © HE BE Oh BE HH Be ETH 
10. #44 
+ soRREAFR—DRE RL BS CM MMBSAA HRA MERU 
RLSM? (TSB) 
1. PQ Sb RR HG 3S 
scala be 

Fy 83 E iG HH Bh 2B SAE 
gras 
5. RABIES 
6. A E AGH HE 
7A BA Ko 
8.6 bot 2e MAE EH 
9. S— sh HF LE AG Re 
LORE R MRE : wipe MH SAGARA BABS ?  ABEDRS 
i ? 
11. 


BI he 


Pe 
fu ke 
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Introducing Web-based Technology Enhanced Language 
Learning (TELL) Courses and Resources for In-Service EFL 


Teachers 


Abstract 
English language competence has become more and more important in 
today’s world. Using computer technology to enhance second/foreign 
language learning is not a new practice. For over 30 years, researchers 
and teachers worldwide have been using computer technology in 
teaching foreign languages. In recent years, some Taiwanese teachers 
have begun to incorporate TELL/CALL (computer assisted language 
learning) into English language education. However, TELL/CALL 
remains not popular among Taiwanese teachers, and many in-service 
English teachers are not able to catch up with the rapid developments 
of information technology. Without proper trainings, English teachers 
will not be able to incorporate technology into teaching. In fact, the 
web is an ideal platform to deliver online courses and trainings. 
Language teachers can gain access to web courses and resources from 
any place at anytime. In responding to the pressing needs of 
- Taiwanese EFL teachers, in this paper we introduce various web-based 
TELL/CALL courses and resources to in-service Taiwanese teachers. 
It is expected that more English teachers will make good use of these 
local and international resources and will try to better integrate 
computer and information technology into their teaching. 


Key Words: teacher development, technology, web, computer-assisted 
language learning (CALL), asynchronous learning 
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ARR SeHE AM EARSSSBRNRABFR—U 
@ERAPGI 


wiz 

EG HEAAOD REAR CHATFPERERM MEG FYEBM 
KARIM HHS MEHR CCR S Ki SRARDRH 
HAM WH RATA | AMA PE SRB KEY Z He A BiB 
So MEH (1998) KR ses Hs > Ky F201 FHHSHSERLRBRF 
KERARRTHA MRLANBSMET EHR ATRSEHRMR UR 
MT TAEMER TO TH: Ri RARE PARA RM AARG 
SHS RAG REAPER PHT AHEM RPRRBH ERRATA 
Bri 8 HE ° 


Mite: AH AHEAD PHERBSERA BLRBRKFKERL 
RM 


FW RB 


” puns aqudeeiee HEAR )RBAS >? CRA 
4 ihe EE KRUSH KAA MR PEE AFRAATEFRREERS 
Pe wea 6 ONY Ce eee © ee ee 
PELE) MATE MBSR HES (6 HGH 1998: HAH 1998: BAR > 
TRAM 1998; ABA 1999; PRAM 1999s BRAM 1999; MAH 1999+ EER 
# 2000) LRSHHSMEHRSHE TER > RRMS CERF 1993; 
BRIE AE 1999: BRAK AL > RH > 1998; MAE 1998 | He > Fel BR > KR 1998 + 46 > 
oe. + 4 2001)° BARRA’ FFA CRPMBRHBRKRBAS = 
BA ERAT REA ERZB: SRPRBRSE HH CRFRER OMX | 
HPR-ERERPHRG AKER PFR> PATEK PE BFRe A> 
BALK AR ROREEH : KAR SRGEE SKM: M)PRBAPK 
OLA 48 ME hk BR RS RES Ae ARMSBRTA HK 


xD 
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RARSRAMA RH SA RGRLA ERO TR KARRSE RMA RH ER 
BA ARAARHEKARRAE GEMHAS Kin? Q)RBKSKOERLY 
FEMI > dosh > AL PR. R(1998) HARA > SSH ASMP PATHS | 
ASP A VA Hp aE 6 HBAS KE Z 48 A A) BRS © MH HIF(1998) R 
rk > K> $Q00)NFHHPFASE RD )|RBASKERRULEABA > 
RZARRSHKRT SHR AAFRSEHRM: HRETTHKE OEY RO 
He Ki > ROPERS P Op ABE RA 

KAFRAHHERRA)RBEAARR PHA HRA RASSKRES 
ERRERAKAS :° ARSHRE' A )h- KFRKEKRBAS  ZHEARD 
KREHARKP > GHAHA RRM RMSE AE (A RAH, 2000 ; Strevens, 
1987 ) > ARR A 847 (1998) > PRAK AL > BR AH(1998) RAB > > > R> $(2001) 
SARI AAFSERZMRE RED | KRBEKEHSRZHARRMA FZ 
A? LHERXARBHKE > HPVEAG. KR MPRBACHARKRMA ARR 
tS RE o A TROBK RET KRAMBH 1999 FSR ART R )RES 
Gh A RAG ASR > SER 3536 BZ MHA MAG Gh ADIL © HH B(2001) 36 St 
Rex bh RIS alA Ast oc BAL? HS iiBR A Bi SAC RI R 
#2 ° EARH(2000) HAIGH HK HA > AMPK PS AIMP SE 5° 
hy GE HSS Bil RA DS AAS SAK RS) IES Sh ARH OY LAT RA 
A RFR te Meat RR AHR OCG TH ATPER BRR — Fe 
B--LERRLMHASKRHRURTBAKLR ZAMRHBAEBZ-° 

ABA ER A 36 > A> IR > (1998) RBA RAT ARH RR 
PTRRBKEOSRARAMRHS EBA ATR MEKAHBRH ’ RH 
SPHMALZT > RRA RH(2000) HBS HATAFAAK? PHL 
ABIBANT MAR )RBEABSRAS > DHMIRG BEE > REHM RERA 
AROHBS SRM RAMSAR SRA AS SREB ER: HRAKRH 
HER) RBKAS TIGA T Rs) ES BR (HHS RAF AT HA BI oh 
HeSZeETR—-RAHOHE HSRAFHRASRRAT ALU ° 
Finocchiaro (1989) 42 i} £24 B mk > MER HS BH oh Fag] » BS HE 
ER RB R: RABAHS EGR BH T A(pp.l6-19) > wa B 
AY AA MS RA) BE RIE Boh ta MOE ARS AOE STH RAB) 
RERBAA AMA RPSKBSERAAMAMAAS HAE ABA FL 
ko F : 


BA AKABRSRRAVARRRAA HD’ MERA: 

1) BERSB) 90 SEEUHRO EER KBRAH KEE (BS 
BLAS H 8 EEE IE EM ) © 

2) BEMSH) 90 SERUHRD BER HBRSHHARR HK 
BAR ° 
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Ri GRRE) RERERRBS 
3) BRMRSH)KRKRBAS HE CBR » 
4) GRMRGH )REKBAERE HMB ESM HB» 


HR AHHEADH’ BERDAS: 
1) SRRSM)REHELKREREAAEAM? 
2) KERMA? 
3) KRHA ? 


Rk ASRRBSYRAA D> SH 0 SFRLEFRHBRMRA) 
BSeiT Aa ARMHBAes : 

1) CHBRBHARLWRRKFRME HM 

2) CHiBRBZH SE EY FS BG Fe 

3) CHiBKRBZSSSERBAAK 

4) CH#BABZSSHRESYEHBA 

5) KRHRBS REHRARS RAH tM 

6) HHRBSPAHRARS POR HME 

7) HRHKRBSRVEHRAREREH ROME 


> HRAERDR 

APRAMKAKARROARLA - om? D)RBERFRRHY A 
HB PHB. RHE RSSRKRBSIRR=AMM > MHA oRMHK 
BHE RIND  HRRAHEARNBEAA HD MS (SAME) AURA 
Bi AB b—t (SEMI SERHA GAB) )? RHSRABEER 
Bp ye HS 90 He ERIS ay ERI o HE 118 HY dk 100 HF © 

ABSRBSVARA HD AAREUR)RERFEANR’ REHGR 
AwspmPBAASHERMA )RBHAHWURHAA( FABRRA LH HK 
23 n° PHMRA ITAA Bo) HABRAERARHRERAERE 
(HERES MASRBE: RABMAZS SAO ERP HHL FERZS 
BS) HGH 16MM R HPREARMMA 1018 tH ° MANSSHS SHY - 
RK (RM) MH SPRBHGE > HR RE AAZMMM BSA 
Zz) 

FAR DH CBiBHEHARMHARE KAM K 6 48 ME RAH 
PEFR E A OMEHDRAK (REA? RAt—? SRMRS)) HRES 
KDRRAR RR D MILARRME DBR ARAM SRARCR 
—-Z2BZ=M) RRBAR (FOZBAM)’ URHERSSREFBKRB HA 
Rte ° 

Pj BE SRA SPSS Met RB HAT BILD AH 
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SR ARERR 


—\ RBRARULGVARARRA 
100 FREER P > 53 90 BERR CHR RBAS o wR- oS 
Bar REP RARH RMA RODS > RBASE KER FIM 85 BEA: 87 
SE Re) HE HEE GBA th AE BP AG EY oo PRR BS HERAHR-BN 
ERE RH HLTH > tS BAIA P » HM 
R- 
85-89 BFE > SSERTHRBKRSHSRAR(T] BEB) 


‘ae HS 
RB BAR 
4 8 


85-89 FER CERT EK BHF FRB 


| 


OBER KHAFBMMLAR LAA HERRRKBKS: HRETHEH? 
SHREK RTA) ROARGCERH HRE-RMAATARUMHORR’ 
WE KFRERKRBKS Rh SREYLGAZZR: TUHFRHHSA 
Baye HOBRSRE RRR  LAKRRS > OR ARG> 
EKER: SRERBRERRFRHEZR AH RRTSRARAHKBR 
BH TitA £A EHS © 

RE 
OFFER ZERKHKRGKSHSRBR 


DRERERMERARDRERMEKHZR SGREHKRBASHRERSR 
RAZR ¢ RY ABH 32%) KSAA 31 HE(1%) ° MABE GRRE HE 
HeiFAR SRN 5SWVKRSEMRASHERATSERELHRBAGHAR 
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hk: $RRA)DREAPRLBE 
HRlLACATEFAUAM  KHKEKSZARHGRRRUABA REEVE 
HBAE > PHEL CPZ LW H(56%)  RRARXASHHARRE > HESS 
(24%) FH 3IKMEREBRXASEHBERRN HE MATER? BR 
BREEATGRPE AER SRARAHSBHRBAR’ MERMK°S 
Hie RHEATAEBRRY ERRATA ZEE KPAGM: NRF BBA 
BR \ RE YOR MAA BAG RS-A -3)BRMe Ma op 
ACRE A ROSA H 206OVREMAMAHERRARKAAR ARTY 
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A Survey of Primary School English Education in Miao-li 


County 


Abstract 

A crucial components of educational reform—starting English 
education from grade 5— began this year. Many studies have 
examined primary school English education in various cities and 
counties in Taiwan. Miao-li County has not yet attracted researchers’ 
attention. To fill this gap, this study surveyed 1) the English teaching 
personnel of elementary schools in Miao-li County; 2) the selection of 
children’s ELT materials in Miao-li County’s elementary schools; 3) 
students’ experience of and attitude toward English learning. Two 
questionnaires were distributed to collect data. One was to English 
teachers or the principal of each primary school in Miao-li County, the 
other was to fifth graders. Of a total of 118 primary schools in Miao-li 
County, 100 responded. As for the fifth grader survey, there were 1018 
valid questionnaires. It was found that the majority of Miao-li primary 
school English teachers are well-trained and prepared, yet uncertified. 
With regard to the selection of teaching materials, it appeared that 
most teachers’ preferences are identical, though the criteria used to 
select materials varied. Concerning the students’ experience with 
learning English, the results showed that 68.3% of the participants 
have studied English. 


Key Words: teacher, teaching materials, primary school English 
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Pica et al, 1985; Duff, 1986; Crookes, 1986) » 42m 4 494% 2% Fk Gi) EEE th > Reb 
REHMAAEHEL: SEHRGRERER Aibeeppo Bez TeeAR 
BLL aa bHEZSATREALEM ZRH > Re ES AR A BRIE TPS 
PLA AGE Gy PE RERAMREAEARELER Ait? Bw " see 
BEERS OBARITA HEH BYGSS AH FLERA GHG ° wR 
AEE CME EH eT S| RAERSUBARTAMRE EH RERHEAM 
MEM RRABA MH OBERE 

RAR TRARDRASHNSARSFE RE Fae E> apa T 
ARIS ULE Gy APA FOB ARR GHHOSKANKERSEFLEARHRA LOH 
PER AAB BPARMNAM~ RHR BRERRA>+ FRE wp KE 
HRA Ba eA SSE oe BEA ABR aD RK PUA > SHB A BS HR hE 
MEHZR HAP AP RSE TEGAN BA RAPES RFA HRE 
EH? CREE RRILSER - HUIS FZ 


FAR ~ 
AHH, ty EE AE a ee A ny He RR EH BE yy” Mok I 


\) 


40 ° 44 


8B xc 3): REE H 


me, UREHES 'REVUBRFARERMHRE, ZFMRH: AFARAR 


ZHRaH: 


(—) FRRGARSENRKBRE RBARERBAHAFSEYQZMRE HH 
Ko meee SEAR, KR REVBSREM, BATRA? DHHE—F 
We AHR EE HABANA ARB > Me AoA LER © 


Littit ZR TEAR SRB FAANRE RE ESSA 
EMER HBR Aik AAKRZROI BHA: 


(=) RHR AMS > SRR AANA EASE HWREARE RB 
KRKRBKRSEHALMEMANRARZMEAM REBEFM AGE 


HRAASHREH RELYLASCRBLAREL' WRI OTA’ Rin 
KE Hy > BAK, 2 ARR Z 3H (Flowerdew & Miller, 1995; Yu, Liu & Littlewood, 1996; 
Tsui, 1996; Wu, 1991) > 4238 sh abe 2 18 BOF HA — Be gah Oy Bo BIL A OT 
RED RRA AEALARMRBERBELEH RR-FERARHTR 
pou ARE LIE CMRBLOBSR HRESHT UR ABZ 
RAM HRAORSEH © 

PRAHA HSRESCHRMHARE ARH Hw sHH HRM 
Ri Mk SVRR CERESRHRE VRFEZMAAEHHHME ¢ 
Pb Me SSS A AAA oy ORS SH RSME ob MM Te HR Pa 
RA HWS Re AM RAS ER HLA AZS PEM RBM AM AM: 


RK: ARAERDR 
— FARHR 
AARZHRESBCHASRKR: MU SibGRSe FEAF > oP oH 
BER. RRAB > BAAD RAKERS HHRSRA-KRRE PHS 
MH GH HRM AA-—FRMARZM HHSRALEHMERRA-HR 
oy HER ATR RSCTA MBAS ATMA HB 
Ho RAPT RAY FH ALAM KE HS BRT BRB (—M 
AS > GHSBH) HE (sb: MUSshepeSee. FEABs $: }S PGF 
BER READ Hi RAAB. RAAB > SHHRSM)> RH (ARF 
Mi -MASLRBARARRRZEXRAASA: BLEM: -—MASRSEA 
SEAR BIH ABSA) MRS woh AOR EMRAAREZ RMA UH 
HARRAH HASKEMASRARHKRLEH RBEAR 
59 to F | 
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ee ED BIE es eae 


a 


Ls 3+ : 185 XBR: 217 |-AKE : 283 
a 256 eR: 224 | $F I: 158 


=: ARITA 


APRA RAHBSM SR HS HARSRATAL (BH) RAAF 

A BRBAHRMKEZAKEBE PAT BRRRAKKRF LD: 
Grammar Translation Method ~ The Direct Method » The Audio-Lingual Method + The 
Silent way + Desuggestopedia . Communicative Language Learning + Total Physical 
Response (TPR) » Communicative Language Teaching # > HARM ATAME 
BREED? UARHAAABHR-KREK HARM UH MEOH 
BASRRFE SHAK REGRERREHRB THM KHAZALO+AMB 
KRBRERSEY: RSVBARARAG ET BRARAMKRE-BRAKEEABTSR 
—RAR HHS RG RARE BRHAS EHF UM? BARRA 
FUP RREM> SERAHEHWUBR: BMMMR HRE+ORM H 
HH +H ARt SERUM ARS EH: BAI KRRBRAABHEAK-KRUE 
A> RERAKIIRHARERGHSHEAALERAMA HET AMMRB 
AR+A—/OHBRARBAS EH MAALBBP RBERELH > MAR 
BORRRAAEH | HRS HRRARR TAM eR aezetaH# 


BHEEH: BKA-RKRBRE PP LRRABAT HED 


WEEK RR (MSR) PRECHASRR HERERAK-KRXUHFER 
RUM HHA+G KRERSPURRARKHKE EH, za  HRRB> 
Teoh BBR > WRBEHES 'RECMARH EM, FOB: 


AEBGREQEKSBHARRABR AHAMDSUF MA: 


(—) A ADKEEE (RE) GRP ASH ERHIABA? (2!) 


(=) SRAREHEF RAKES FABRE ? 


ve!) RUM Ae CHEM ARRAS SE SESHHA-RXRLRHVRHES & 


42 


Qo. 45 


re) 
ERIC 


BH: REEH 


(LEBAR’ BEDARRASLHREEH FRB G ? 
(9) REMESRESLARELOBRSRHEM RELAVEARA 
Rise? 


ERERUNAGK’ VHBARFSEHALHM: HHBAAZEHAAH 
SAAT Do HHEH HAAERBREG HO SRFOS Ri BOD ey 
Toy RES, 4152-397 BERG 4D RHREH HSU 
£-RHERAHP ABLBOS ST RAR RS, ZARSHA 
Bh > 48 1 3338 50% 49S HRI A HRA ROREEH HHARRR OS RK 
RH, HOR TRH HT, BA, oH 12°39 OS TARA 1 Ri 
$4 HHOBSREMY BS RTH, OD MRA >! Keo > 
TRH SEL 2°39 OS BH 47° AHMBASHBR 
PRRERVBFERAAMARMUD © 

BRARPRHMETOREEH MEBKBRBARFERHRBAAF 
kA ORURAKAMS (MRA) * REARS EHH EM FEERBE 
ZHAHAK HAE RRAHREEYRASAFTH : HAZE Mops aH 
USSH HRORSAHAM REFORM (SHKRBES): HHAMI 
RAWPRBANB OF RBOR) RELEHKHSESS : HHBARF 
ER ARMA RS SRBAURALHEAM AHEAD OME Hose H 
TARE > HH OO A AR BE PRR AMM EMMAFAR EAS | 
SEBPRLERE) VKRBRRAH WRK BH AF-S po RMAF 
SoATRHSLHPRESHHRLRAR AAMT Ass ZBRER 
E> STEMASEASRABRE PTEREHKRE EH - 


2. FREER 

BEMD MRL S ESA RMR S i KOPP R SE Lb BFP ER Bt 
HROKERRADZLGA RCH AM ARASA HH ERA ME Bt 
# A 96.2%: KOM RQDAA ZRF RAEMRR RE—BA+RMARET 
—Hak PEPER SHRAAR HLAFASMADZFHRER 
BZ wea HR CLM A PI RBARSLAHRIAR FHREZRA 
Atte: BAF. —HFRBRADMSERHAK © wp MSM eM D-H 
RBH] AW EHS A BAGH tests Re 


SZ ARBRAHB 

LL—-BMPESAPRR KAA AR UBETHAHRD MH SHMAP 
RAME+O  HSREPHRRAAKEHRF EH 1 RAF US > SRB 
#] (AAP REPBRSH): iE PAIL: P+ HEE): AH (CARER 
RELA) HPERARLEM HRSA BSH wh HMB" BRM 
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TAee se > URREHRER ' REVMARSUSR, OSGLHRARR 
$E Rho VAG A Bt 


—\ 3-H SAgemeA HARE, FREMRRED 
! APMAGREAA HRE OROSM BTARRATLOK 
| tt AT REA RMA = +ORBHS EH FO ORORURBA THEM 
RAE URS wHRE > PRA +aKBsEHER ILS © 
DA RMON HABER SOM TORBRE EH DH ZRWR 11> 
1L2°RPRTZREMAEOH RAE EREHARRADLS) SRO 
eae van eens ee 


(—) AESFOMKRBRA EHP REDZAFHRRAEHRERULE’ AK 
EPRA> CRAB’ RISA BRZATFH LAH BS BRBBRFE 
EH? TRMARAZKHBARSEYRARKBRE P LARRABEE 


#11 
BERREAB EH HARE) RAT SLRTER (N=441) 


KE EH RAK 
hale yeh 


ag a a a a eT a 
Gn DE 


a [a ale 3 
Rus} te 81) 18.4 11 


ee) 


ARPS rrr 


: 
L 


1: MRA RNADMRMA HRBARF EH 1° 


& 


Rata 
SH 


re) 
ERIC 


SR XH: RESH 


#12 
PAARBKEEH RAL, SRR+AZHAHER (N51) 


RE EH HRA R 


KIC 


fepoecenany 


ee roe ee 


: ar ZN ery TT "SE iG AAP EH 4° 


(=) FEBAHRRAKROKBREEHMEAZY  AFRBARF SHE 
mez BANE SRHRtKRUEe RP B2~ 13> 20> 21 BH 
ASRBARF EH BARGH=AZ > scp courage 
BRLRAREKAHKBABEH (ROA +42)° TREPEHFS 
HwRE HP? pecan he uehep pate PR ns Naas Bim:e 
KFRHSEAHBRHKREAESR YP AERA HKBRE ZG - 

(EZ) BASES GRADER > HR IAK 6) KBR EHR AH 28~-6>12>7> 
5M FARLUMLMORAK HEH FARRAH KBAP EH’ 2B 
EARBP ALA BLERARZS > KAPAHRALRASR EAA 
LEP BA BOARREAHKE EH (HZRARBA) TRA 
ARPRS EBA BAZRSSTAREAAS EH AR REA - 


Rk HMPARHMSARLMTORP CHAR HAA HRP | 
RARRHHER+SRRRTAARPTRSLAN TS PER ORBARFE 
EH. MHGAMSEAMAR AARSAAMTOSHHZ PURER AA 
SHA PUI AEH OR 2B FAMZS KRHA) B21 F 


45 


ERIC 49 


r«) 
ERIC 
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AZ Es ROPBZA) UDRMRREK GH th Z 28 BG (BAZ wy > HEGRE 


A): BIER AERRHRLEGFERRARRKKFSEHHALRASR 
BRA RMHRARARKS (F-HS>+O+aA) FRAP: AMSA? 
iy 1A 0) SR BS MEAT IE IAA BE Ho FSD? MRAM RAAT SB 
MK? SA CES -FHA-KRX HAACHRKGHRESEUK-BUH 
BEGURETAS > REABSRA LE NBESS BRAKE DtLKGARS 
AHR SHHRARBRAEBREZ AT MBARHGZMHHAKRBKE EHH 
SiR KARE PRRAACERS EH PRP T AREA SRB 

Bum HAKEKRM PAEREKCNIBFRHEM- 


— Fi KAFRAEAMAH > SHRMRRIUBFREMADLHEZR 
AHH SSE LMM BH fo BASHA TMRERS CHAKA: SEUMRA 
UGSREMRMESLEDARE URBULRAttRRRAGRASALEH A! & 
RM SRUR KR SREM, APLAZR BRwHR21° 
R21 Pho Hep FoBA AP IGARB EH AK (t=-2.23, p<.05)> H 
Ba R (t=-3.19, p<.01) > FMM (t=-1.90, p=.058) APE MSAR- HE 
MRE P > ReAHAPIHRSZ ERB - 


#21 
RepHRet AMPK. SHEURMRROMFREMERLHtFRAER 
(N=492 ) 
8) FE bii/ RAR FIV RRS ta 
. i bi 51 103.96 11.29 
ERE a 441 100.56 10.19 el 
a b 51 98.55 9.42 
Ai te ee 441 94.50 8.49 oar" 
DBSR B bi 51 102.71 10.58 -1.90 
a ae 441 99.96 9.71 =0.058) 


$& 2 * p<.05 ** p<.01 


RRMA AM AER AAtGKBABEH PS HOPRARBAHHK 
BRKAEGDRZAIGBAHAFEDRAGB: FU’ LARARREMRE 
SEMUSRE EH EM: Ao HARSAREMMELHBD ERIE DB 
FKE> TREHRARAMRRBABSEHAREARLB: SERARBATH 
ABR ASRCHRG BRM PALABRA ALAHHAREDUBFRHB 
Bo KAAEHHRAESHRMABAR? HEZMARAHAS (3.19, 


46 - 3 
30 


re) 
ERIC 


AR CH: RESH 


p<.01) > sbi (M=98.55) ARMAS HOS EUCRRS ERS (M=94.50)> 
Hb LHS EH BSEUR > HepfpoBse PKER-RHHKE’ RE 
RRA ADL RRBARASEYORM HEAHHKARBLBR BT IH 
HARKS EHARRSRA MAAR-FAR: MZ FBAASHAZA 
ARR HE > EHH BREE BABS KRERMEDKRERGREIRAFRHBE 
S> ee Ba eHrez - 


2. BAR APHSRBEH > MHP ATHASAH > SERRARUIBFRE 
FR FRR ZR 
APELADHERBH (PA-RAF RARER) HAAG ABRKE > 
SPERRRIBSREMOKS RAMMNHRGAS MRRARLHER’ HX 
PRM UASRIBG  MA ABR MRM. SERMRRAIBFREMEFAK 
A MR TM LRA CTR RRRZRRGRS ° MAS Rw RK 3.1>3.2 > 


(—) ROSH ORAASAL > SHERMARIRFREMHER 
So BY Pr aa > VAT LARA t FMR — ALAS HE Gh KC HEF A FARK © 
ERURRIBSREMSAHZRRGRS ° ERK 3.1 © 


#31 
—KAPRGABRSRAGAABAH > SERRRIBSREMHtFRBLR 
(N=51 ) 

6) FE BR HB Hi ARAB FR RBZ t fa 
KAP 33 105.67 9.56 

eK gs 18 100.83 67. 
fr 33 99.91 7.63 

ATE ig as eae 18 96.06 7798 ‘4! 

nese —-MAF 33 104.33 9.36 151 

SA bh $6, he 18 99.72 12.25 ; 


HAILGHORHSRBMHAKARRRKAXSEH HRABAKREAFS EH 
Sy aoe RUREREREAVDBSRHRRRMSER AFR HBLS AR 
a Fi) 

(=) Kee MAMAM >. SHRMRRIBSREMGDLHZR 

ERAMB OSD VAR WHA PRR FARR HAMA > 
BESS ROBSREMREAODKRBPRAERZR: BKRIZMRARERMAGS 
49-4) 6 BAB ER © 


St a" 
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# 3.2 
AE MF QRH AAMAM - SBRRERSREMERLAtHRHEZR 
(N=50) 
5 FE PES RAB $34 HK FRE t 44 
Be 14 102.57 10.92 ) 
eK tek 36 104.69 11.62 0.59 
BA 14 98.79 7.79 
Fae dee 36 98.44 10.21 0.1 
TBE R 34 14 99.79 7.98 ie 
bea | tee 36 104.03 11.40 ns 


+ Boa AMA + SAH I By HE AR > PA MR 
UsSREMLER 
AG EER ARBA GBS FRY RAD HER BRASS AE 
REHGE > AERA RLAFARSKEMAAME NOM RTRASE 
foe Pez REREMSHEZR : ROMP R AHS Az oy BAe Hl > HIE Ah 
ERAMN SALMA BARRAM BTM Hie? RAMESH W— 
FT RH MERU » 


(—) BPAPEFAENR ORE > SERRRIBFREMATLHER 

VAAR SLR AR t RAR FE 00 BE HE HO ORE Hk RT FS 
REA ATLHER 

HRA TAG? FEAF KBE LEH HBR (t--3.12, p<01) > AR 
Mm (t=-3.07, p<.01) > FREM (t=-3.95, p<.001) PHRMA ZR KLE 
Lik =e RS PEAR D HME AR A FE ° 


# 4.1 
ABMS StH + SERERFREMERLHIFRALZR 
(N=441 ) 
ry FE PF ARR $34 RH RRE t 4a 
BA 185 98.80 10.88 
eK IE eA 256 101.86 9.50 a 12"* 
BA 185 93.05 8.99 
PERR eA 256 95.55 7.97 3.07%" 
ug aR RA 185 97.84 10.04 Aoeeae 
Sm we 56 10 BB 


aE ** p<.01 *** p<.001 


48 
ae 
ERIC 


(<) 


ERIC 


GS CH]: RES GH 


a 


MEF) A RA ES FEE 69 BB (Biehler & Snowman, 1990; Eisenstein, 
1982; Farhady, 1982; Good & Brophy, 1990; Lakoff, 1973; Maccoby & Jacklin, 1974; 
Slavin, 1988) > $$” Maccoby & Jacklin (1974) & RM OBE RARER A 
‘> SHEAR ARERREEA we HH > Biehler & Snowman (1990)4+3 A 
PESOAR TE CELOBAGR HE BHAMMEDN > fost Hien s 
Eb AB ys Bk o SAL OER RAG HH dete Re PARR SRE HK RAM Ho hl 
2) 4048 A HE 4 HS B te (Eisenstein, 1982; Farhady, 1982; Lakoff, 1973) ° Hyde 
& Linn(1998) 4977 3.45 RAIA MALE AH AEEA OBE LAR 
BER o MAMARERMS HF KPLNHKBMGARBASEH TERE 
Mi SEUERLCBSREMAH FHRSHEZR KPEASMARAT 
44> EIQBRABBALZEZ Po TALKBEKESARSLGREAKREASE 
HHA KKERECRHREARSEHHRAZR’ RABMARKPH 
KA REPBE KEAMMRARAATHEARARES EUR RAR 
AMRERS EM LMA RLBLAG MRM (SD= 9.50)> BUR 
(SD= 7.97) ZEB WiHS ERA (SD= 10.88) > ERR (SD=8.99) 84 
XRD) ERAMHBARS: LH BHLAREIBSREMA HD’ A 
eek oy ERA BE 001 HRRSKR THOEBARARBARBEHEAR 
ZOBSRHEM MEPLUABRB CRABEFBKEBM: AUG 
AMAR AHMET E RHAKASS CORE KRHA REA 
ay ° 

(=) HA ay + HE BRA PB OR PS RMAR OBS 

RERLAKAZMS RH 

LARGER A OPA-RABRG MBM BMA s EEL BD A Sb 
ah. Pan. HAPS; ERA RMB MATAXSRRBLERAS HER » 
AMSAAHELR=SPARARBREEHZSRM: SERRA IBFRERL 
by EBV AIG AT PA RETA PRM UA-AFRRADAH Re OB Be ae hl RRR 
WHMBELASMOREPLMER ERAN EAEMRATE 
ER LR SRM Me BHREABEMRADLHER R421 
ZRELMSSRAEM ARH : 
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R421 
SRB WEAR AMBP RASH RLM RAGAREZR 


Sahm RFR (Fi) RRS 


& 
PT UETS! 07 
3.52" 
eumnwotak | 12 | 12 | 1.0 


BE: * p<.05 ** p<.01 


BRAD HRB ROU MRA ARS KBR E> Rie 
te ft Hh EBM Re 


1 APSR BRA WMHSEAS MRT ELHER 


LAL PRBNR AML EAAMAM: SPARRO BSREMEDZ 
PAR + ROE ARR 42.2 # 


50 94 


Q 


ERIC 


BS 4: REE H 


R422 
AMPHRMHRAWELABRM  SEUR VBSREMLFHAR 
RR 


4 


a 


AK) 136 147 283 
—HRKE |-#4R(™) 102.12 98.61 100.30 


#8 Z (SD) 9.51 11.53 10.73 


AK 
bE 1-34 R(M) 99. Be 102.16 101.03 
+ # 2 (SD) 9.14 9.12 9.17 
ABW) 217 224 441 
34 #%(M) 101.32 99.83 100.56 
#%® 2 (SD) 9.41 10.88 10.20 


ABW) 136 147 283 
AE |-343(M) 96.20 93.20 94.64 
#% #% ¥(SD) 7.99 9.60 8.97 


ABW) 77 158 
HB hE  |-#349(M) ois 94.05} — 94.25 
48 BZ (SD) 7.74 7.43 7.57 


(N) 217 224 441 
Bad F349 (M) 95.54 93.49 94.50 

#8 ® Z(SD) 7.93 8.91 8.49 
136 147 283 
Ax |#343(M) 102.30 97.74 99.93 


~ 
~ 
—_ 
wm 
oo 


4 
es 


. > 
SRraFS‘ 


a >|3 
dg 


#% # Z (SD) 8.83 11.15 10.34 
AN) 77 158 
bi HE 1-34 9(M) 99. a 100.48 100.00 


4% # (SD) 8.40 8.58 8.47 
‘| ABN) 217 224 441 
2 5 34) %(M) 101.27 98.68 99.96 
4% 2 (SD) 8.76 10.40} 9.70 


~ 
i 
2 


Peansoeaciens RAAB Be SBURRVUBSREMARBERE 
—AFRPRARDM HERR WKR4I21: BRikwF : 


(1) A By PHBE RA BIE Hy ORM 8b 


dy HS EH ARH BDA Fi) EE Hy eR wD REE BAS (F=8.07, p 
<.01)> KB-PPMBMEBMR WRAZIAR’ BRB F ° 
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(i) -RABHHRARHALERSLAEGSABRL RRS - 
# ° 

(ii) -RAFBARS£ Sr bh KRESS ° 

(iii) A-RMAZP? RERSLRSZSRBSREA : CAGE 
MP REAL ARS + Hl MMS ZR 


(2) BA ey BARA HR A BE aR oA 
RRR421 > SRBNRRNHRABSEARS SRRHRAGAL 
HARSH (F242) SRBNRANLAMGNBLASE 
RG LA LER 


42.3 
AAMERBHRANLEA A EHH CHMERRRIH 
HER 


| Source | ss | pr | ms | F __| PostHoc 
Ce 
KES 237.30 237.30 2.70 
rae = 53 — 53 = 47* or >al 
aa | 
FE-KAG ae 70 = a ae 
He bi $6, 1, 189.82 189.82 2.28 
2B 1: * p<.05 **p<.01 
3E2: Bras al: —AMAB a2: HHBAR 
bl: X#M b2: BER 
Q)FEHBRBHRAWNRUBSERE RAM 


SE ie HR AAO BSR EM Ra RA (F=8.37, p 
<.01)) RE—- HP HRERMR ° toR 4.2.4 PAAR» 8 RAH R40 F 


()-RAFALERFLEVIBFREMSRGHBRERS ° 

(li)-RAFRERSSAVBFREM GH RRRBERF 4 » 

()A-RAG PE? RERFLMAZERBERES | BEGRER 
Po XLSMPBS RS SA RMSE 


= OG 


SB SCH: RE EH 


#& 4.2.4 
AMSRBHRANZELA  CHSREM, ZRREZRRIM 
MER 


sae [ 
rani | _ 


: rr an aoe eee 
LER 386.22 386.22 5.13* al >a2 
Fe 5B BG, 379.10 379.10 3.54* a2>al 


df F 
H.-A 1468.91 1468.91 14.38*** bl >b2 
Ae bh $F Be, 34.68 34.68 0.48 


£1: *p<.05 *** p<.001 


#E2: Bhim al: —MAF ad: HRP 
bl: x#he b2: Bh 


HLBRBA MS > KBAR EH MRM, LFHA-MAFRABEM 
HMM AMBHRE | Se CUSREM, HAL: HAM ARMOE 
Ro -RKPXERHRALAGRERS WAM AHKBASEH REA 
RESLARELMOSRHEM: RWNLSRA-RAFRAG RAR 
Bo BRR YS 1b BRELMSRERERER—-O iB EPMA em 
BEAM DOM MRA CM BEA OFS HRESRAERE 5 tt 
gh > GEG Ee Kee AA ALE BRAS MUA BD AE > RIE UH 
PHMYR-MABHLA RA: HARARE RLRRAEEALER BERE 
ADA RRM > —RAPBERHEEARAER UBER ERNE THR 
ZSKGRS TAERHBHEL SHEA AERELNAHREARBAE SE 
Shih Aik - | 

BH-MABAG  RALRERHSLABAERUBERERA DHS 
SREB) CLERBATEERKBAAAKMARS ORTBRBEASRK 
BEG RRPBRBMARS EH’ KRPRAER > MRASE : AGRE 
yah sy > 3c + EBAY RA ABA EB 


2. 2A He ERAMAEMKRBPRETLHAR 


HHA Be ERAWLSALAMAM SRUARRUIBEREMATZ 
PIV. PRRRAABHARARRI2S Fo 


5 2 53 


(<) 


ERIC 
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54 


sb ep 34 $%(M) 100.58 103.50 

#&# X(SD) 8.64 8.54 

AK(N) 79 53 

e p af $34 %(M) 102.04 98.83 

. #8 Z(SD) 9.04 14.06 
it 


We FF 08 4p 


Ba Bw so 


# 4.2.5 


FP MIL ERA WSEAS SHUR» OBSREMZ FEHR 


RBZ 


ee Ce 
es es ee ith 


AW) 43 66 


AN) 95 105 
op + 34) %(M) 101.05 98.03 
#3 Z(SD) 10.08 9.95 
AN) 217 224 
it 34) %(M) 101.32 99.83 
+ # Z (SD) 9.41] - 10.88 


AWN) 43 66 
Ib ep F343 %(M) 94.88 96.73 96.00 
4% ® Z(SD) 7.80 7.05 7.38 


AW) 79 53 132 
ef 34 #(M) 96.75 90.68 94.31 
## E(SD) 6.93 11.06 9.28 
ARN) 95 105 200 
ap F 34 #(M) 94.84 92.88 93.8 
## (SD) 8.69 8.17 8.46 
AW) 217 224 441 
2 it 34) %(M) 95.54 93.49 94.50 
4% 3% Z(SD) 7.93 8.91 8.49 
ARN) 43 66 109 
bap 34 %(M) 101.58 102.85 102.35 
# # £(SD) 9.68 8.73 9.09 
A X(N) 79 53 132 
? ap F343 9(M) 102.14 97.07 101.11 
4% ® Z(SD) 7.55 12.44 10.08 
ABW) 95 105 200 
of 34 #(M) 100.41 96.88 98.55 
4% #® £(SD) 9.26 9.56 9.56 
AX(N) 217 224 441 
2 it #34 #(M) 101.27 : : 
4% 2(SD) : i ; 


(1) #4 Hit FRAN REH SRE MH 

RBRKR421> AEQHSRAA BHP ERAMAMRMZRA 
Me AE BRS (F=3.52, p<.05)> RMB BMEBMR > vA Scheffe’ 
MEAT SBR MH RYKRAIO? BPHBIWF - 


—_ —_ —_ 

-— > = © —_— © o 
SinNuUfhlePO!] WrAWl UNwWwWoe 
CLORDK[TORDOClWUN!] AW O 
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AB CF: RS EH 


XFREAA ALM ERE HARBER - 

()RBBRMS + LANE SRG Ms AHA AE 

(iii) SL 8R-40 PPB AA) XM FORMEA RAAE ER Rit bap 
RH HS EFI TRA REESE © 


4.2.6 
AME ERARWM SEAL EHH, ZERESRRIH 
MER 
Source SS df MS F Post Hoc 
wee 4 BE 
FEB 70.97 2 35.49 3.98 
ABBR 1282.67 2 641.33 5.65* al >a2, a3 
& Sil 
He Ib 3p 221.79 1 221.79 3.10 
KP aps 326.39 1 326.39 2.55 
A Hah 456.10 1 456.10 4,55* bl >b2 
a2 1: * p<.05 


BE2: Berths: al: sbap a2: Pap ad: Hap 
bl: XPM b2: BHR 
(2) #2 shee BRA WRASSE mR MH 
HAE ERASE ERMRH RAM AEBS (F=6.56,p 
<.01) kE-FPMRRMEBRUR > vA Scheffe’ WAT FRU ° 
40% 4.2.7 Pas > HES RA Bio Fe 


DXSRS AMA RUBLE MARSER 

(i) RBM > BH IH ZR Pa > PSM aE & 

(iii) 3b SR Fo hy ORS HH REALS ERMSAR? PALF 
ey SE 34 5p AA BA ES AE 
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# 4.2.7 
FAME AERAMNLZHAR ABH, SRE Rome 


Source SS df MS F Post Hoc 

Hb fin 

RULER 179.85 2 89.92 1.44 

LE BS 1149.95 2 574.98 7.68*** al >a2,a3 
# Hl 

He Ib ep 88.49 1 88.49 1.64 

HEP Op 1167.78 1 1167.78 15.02*** bl >b2 

Hep 192.76 1 192.76 2.72 
aE 1: *** 5<.001 


2: Biba: al: seep ad: Pap ad: Hap 
bl: X#R b2: HBR 


(3) #4 ssh FRAWMROIBSERE MH Mh 

HP ERA NAUBSRE MH RA AEMS (F=3.46, p 
<.05)' Hi—-H PMH ME BAR > Irs Scheffe’ jk #47 FEL o 
ho # 4.2.8 AAR + HEH RA B40 F 


(i) FMF Rl A A ese in BA) AAS ZR 

(i) RIS hth Ss» ILA HHI HM PS > PHM He - 

(iii) Sb oR FAR H eto S REE RARSAR > Rin } fo oh x 
Pe BE ES ID ARE EE 


#& 4.2.8 
ARE ERANZBSAL VBFREM, ZEEE RO MBE 
R 
Source SS df MS F Post Hoc 

ROE 4 BE 

FEXBR, 134.04 2 67.02 0.87 

AEB 1624.92 2 812.46 7.98***  al>a2,a3 
& 

He ILS 41.80 1 41.80 0.50 

He. P of 813.35 1 813.35 8.46** bl >b2 

Hy op 623.02 1 623.02 7.02** bl >b2 


3E 1: p<.01 *** p<.001 
$42: Brew: al: SLAB a2: PAK ad: Hp 
bl: Xr b2: SEK 
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BAHL JL. Ps HSH XLERSLABRBARBAFE EH HBA > F 
BRERRSIBSREMLAAZER BSRHSAMAR AEM RL— 
KZ AILAB GAPS > HBG - ILPSHOPeRSse LRP: HRhs WA 
Hi REMLRAM AM MHLEREARAARELIBSERE BEM > 
HAUHBERTGRXLERSEF AMBER HAMRER: BERD BA 
TO SIL HeEAS > MEHABRA FT RRRBHRERS 
EMA LHOMERAS HL wea ME, SMRT MOSR:s > wh 
PRARAR . GAmMRHTSSLOMH SERTHBET AIL 
PARMARBRESRBHAHRTRY  UCRHRBASRAATH HRM > 
DEEMHRARILPALRMHER RHLMHRANEABA PHA 
BELA SRAHZNB > MAR RE—PUTBHE 

XL HSRBAD NAAM ERHRR MMB AT AE: LAB Faw > 
BHR tEOHEYRRZLER: PURERBAAASEURRRGTVE 
KREMAA SMSSRBSARS: SRXLERSANAATSHHSAEPRET 
CERES ERHBSRS: HLTA HIGH: SFP RED HP - 
HRS YCSRSELRESREE NERARMARFEHREARA U 
BERS Fh ER ° 


3. BABB RIL RAS ORRRADLHER 


2 1G AR) EH TE ie SBA AAR SEURRIBSER EM 
PLP IR > FERRER BAABWRR 4129 $F ° 
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APSR BMH MIE SPE ABAM- FSRRR CHSREMAFHRRK 
BE 


sett B 


[Ax0N) 61] 68] 154] 
AK = 1-+3434(M) 103.49} 100.47 98.96} 
[ie 2% 2 (SD) 9.22] 12.00} 10.50 


(N) 
pg «P34 9 (M) 100. a 101 fe 101. a 
[RB (SD) 743 10.78 8.53] 


| A3K(N) 109] 132| 200} 
Se | -¥+ 34) #&(M) 102.35} 100.75} 99.46} 

[4% % 2 (SD) 8.54) 11.38} 10.10} 

[Aa(N) 68] 154] 
—RAX = [3439(M) 96. a 95.18} 93.49 
4% # (SD) 7. 63) 9.97 8.86} 
|AS(N) 64. ts 
oh HE = 134 HM) 94. al 93.39 94.87} 
it ip # (SD) 6.94 8.86} 6.92} 
[Aa0N) “T09] 132] 2001 
@ | 34) (M) 96.00 94.31) 93.81 
[4% # (SD) 7. 38} 9.28] 8.46] 
AX) 68] 154] 
A# = |-#343(M) 103. a 100.56} 98.30} 
[48> Z (SD) 9.06} 11.18} 10.13} 
| AaK(N) 64 46] 
bn a 134 9(M) 101 oa 99.62] 99.41] 
[48 # 2 (SD) 9.06 8.82) 7.36] 
[A 3k(N) 109} 132] 200] 
Se #34 %(M) 102.35 100.11} 98.55} 
[4% 2(SD)_ 9.09 10.08 9.56) 


4 
BHU 


wh 


I _ 
: 


# 
2 
eg 
R 


| 
| 
| 


Rm fw Ho 
ty 


HAR RK 4.2.1 Pho BRB GH RIE FA SALRAAAEH HR 
 SRARURUBSREMEREMEKE TRS tRSRLEBSSS 
penis ERB EHHAK HBLATAR-RASSSAES MARL FH 

EDRF SAIL > PRD HBR MARERALBATRUBA RERBSZ 
ie oh Sst HSE HGHRENRARRARS SHHBAL > SERRA 
BAREMMAL TORRE FAWRAM hh AAA 


a7 
— + 8% 


RRL ER AARMRAT EB: 
Kip fo Be ASH HMR SHRR CHSREME RMS > AH 
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Rp ep Te BARB RmMRRAGH SHOR HHP R 
RARMARBHBEHAR> FH’ REVARAIBFRSRSR: 

AMG FoR BH HS HRA RGAE SH HAL > FEM 
RAR RCBAREHGERMSLER MAMAN HSEAEMELARAR 
baggie SZR KRPEBAHFMBD HRMS RRA GE ° 

BAGH SR, RAs, Hash “MRE CHSREM 
ae aM ABRBE SH (FH8.07, p<. 01: F=8.37, p<.01)> RP-MAFX 
BE AEYSRAMPRAMSRARXER CBSREMA RZD BER 
FH-RAPASKERVBSREMLE SHRARSR: H-MAF ME’ R 
BRERALER HRERHX: BSRAAALZD SHB ARMAS 
BUR HLAKAARRS TRRSLAM RHEE AN RBARS EH 
BERR AG IE ° 

she BR! AB He! ORM | Zz RBH EBA S (F=3. 52, p<. 05) 
mate BRU R fo DSRS M ORAM Pes (F=6.56, p<. 01; 
F=3.46, p<.05)°-#P X#RSLAAMEWMEAAD HNHEMMRAGEA 
pr ER: AA) EIS ie BA ik P fo Heh WIM Bhs 2AM 
SHRIYA HAP Bho HP PAMALCERSRBSS : MsbBHr> LH 
Maye ER BK? BRM HME BRA AREMELRARORLIA 
ERSKE BSLADRVSESAARMAKRBAF EHR HRE - 


=> FRR Bl 

AHR te AL BH Bf eT Torre rt RAF? TEER TRAR AE Bl 
A> SLASH DUT HE EAE AO + A a Hh Pew SR eA SH 
HARA AMG] © HO BERAR ED» MERA RAAT RAF RSE RH 
RE USERS RARREWSR ° 


= ARF LHAA 

AARELH AHEM T RRGPBENRRSEEHHSR KE KRHEOF 
HPRGARS SHLAA: SRRR UREHRARSFLEARELMO 
SRV HEMRRREMESARARZARELHRA REARARRE 
KR SRL HeppPBe_HMBMeKGAWAAHER KYM AGRAA 
MOHEMRASIIRSEHHS HARATAGZESAMIRNKBHEHARL 
sD RHR LESHL SLHSBRLHERHRH HEH A MSH 
> APEMSMHBET SBPRERH' SERR THEREAS AM 
4g RR o Mh) RAMA ROA EA OBS RH ES Rie? UBM HR — 
ETFO BREHKBRUHA HSRHHEAREELA RS FERHEH 
AVIS A HSER ees MOREA FEABEHUREMEAARME: 

ET MRE RABEHMESIH AARANHSEH TR SRBH 
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TR AES) BRB AB EM ROA BET FE BAERBARE 
BACHARBTEALHZRRBLIF UR: BHAKKR’ HERR 
$y BM Bases T MEE MERA BROWN AR > EF) AeA > Ares! 
Rm: AHH HEBAGKEREHAR KAW RRBRKBS 
AL HSA RHARKBG AMM TTAORESAH CMABER 
RES FBR RAR RRR © 
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SRA MOH WABKFERRERKRBRSEL  SERRRBAKABZAX 
RK’ RERLS HARE RBAAMRK: HEAHASALRESR > BIR 
SULRF > KRBKERF © 
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SB CF: RSE H 


et Sek — 


+ b/ i] BR: 
AMBRE BAFSL+OTEARXRE (EFL) PRLMKAE EH MAR H 
AM MARBUT RRCASRAE/SBRALHER RUFSMAA 
an ee aioe caine Lies a Mebeng deal nie 


oe ELRMUORKRXHFRER) 


LD) LER MINZ HER AR ASADLSRAS SROnA 
Fh aA 0 1. | 
eee 


lL. SHA CHXLERMEPHAFAR SEASFME MMB FF RYE 
FR: 
2. SARPRSTEALAR UH XRBiL HGR 
3. BbR ee > PHE— AMO HH 4) Bib > 
fol zo > HELEN A EET HX © 
Teacher : Peter runs to school. 
Class : Peter is running to school. 
Teacher : Mary cooks in the kitchen. 
Class : Mary is cooking in the kitchen. 
4, £GRHAE HATA MOK MARAT RAR TRF SSG ° 
5. SOMA AM HA PROBS ERMKURMA OR 
KRFPRARA RRBETM 
6. He RSERRREHRM-HLALABSLHAMM RREFSATO 
SB to fay AR RIE HATE Pa KE Heo: BAR AMOS MM ? | 
HARE AYSMHHAMHAMAHAL: APL Bw ReaoH 
RH? FRB T Mate ? 
1. SH EMEBLAR MI HR PRAMOREIA LS POPEA 
48 A oh) 8} 38 fo ©) HR EGF E © 
8. bea abe A de ROR AF FF] a 6) BB Ab © 
filo: AG Hy Re) LA |G 8) ° 
Teacher : “Peter drives to school.” Mary. 
Mary : Peter doesn’t drive to school. 
Teacher : Very good. “‘ Peter is driving to school.” Jack. 
Jack: Peter isn’t driving to school. 
9, HOR RARBA PH HL FRAERERLEAKE FERRSR 
Heer > 36 Bh Eee ay sce © 
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10. 


ll. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
SOR GH) ES Aa Ba PE ES] APE eH 


Zz 


— 


a2. 
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EHRECSE-REF > ZELAARHPR AR KXH EWE Sey Pl 
HRP PM WR HR SALLE 
likes stinky tofu. 
has visited Tainan. 
goes to school by motorcycle. 
PARKRSHAM PANE FRA ARR ba? PHY RHB FP HH 
AG APHBAMA GMO RRR EG ZRH IBA ° 
EGMARAARH  REAMAEDR HERA HAERERAR HS 
Fee 
LEM REAR AH hh BF it to ME 
4540 > Student : What is “whale’’? 
Teacher : “Whale” #i. | A%.& 5° #h36°H FLUKA © 
BE: SOR HME WR > We fo Sw A ARS Mops 4) WI » 
45) ka : § + will + RV. =S + be going to +RV. 
He will cleantheroom.=He _—_—_ clean the room. 
I will take ashower.=I__ going __ take a shower. 
SPRAARBMS SAUARSHVFOSPUM RM MMA F - 
4] : Teacher: What do you like to eat? Mary: I like to eat orange. 
Mary : What do you like to eat? John: I like to eat orange. 
oe Se Se 2 ee ee ae ee 
Bip) fo SREP y AT | MRO RF EY - 
HARA: ARERH AME SHERRRORR. FT Ria 
AMOBR BR KREME GRRERGHAR RHAGTHH ARF 
FAME Fo i RMBAS ® 
SMP i BHBSR-M-MBRKEHHH  REERAARLAR 
FT FEDER ° 
LHACEPARZBARAHNLYRRKA -BAURARARES > BEAHA 
) 2) FR RIE © 
45] 40 : Malaysia is very likely to win the World Cup this year. 
—>Malaysia is almost certain to win the World Cup this year. 
#65] FES MRAHERRE ° 
Silko: BESS R? P-RUAERHRAS? PER > 
KRorK—4]— ARBs > FAR 
PERAUERRRG RELERA CHS - 
is FACE REALISM > HHS Wp a THE © 


45| 40 : ship/sheep; seat/sit; cup/cop. 
bh A] AR) oh ERAS > ldo > Ry > RiF FH ° 
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MF: REEH 
Rl: BOAR AR so oy Pa MAL?) HOHNER SH RR 
LGBEAZRL) ERSLBRREARMEDR: PRAZR’ HA 
ARP BLAMR WARE © Aw © 

23. AREER A AAT ERS ° Hl eo > KHE— 3S HS MMP AQ BX HE SE 1 
EGBRRME AHERN > ARP FURBA RS MH 
BA HMMEAAMLAPRiBHANS 

24. pi "Hey, AEMETRS: $HHESEU SR, ARH SRE 
AKUHR: DVOTRRRA LHNSPACMMF A RREBHER 
TRH ABET] + HERR FOS HERD EMA” 

25. HOM MFR HRAESAMES  RYRMYPHRMTRET © 

26. HRS ABA MOE MRE BUR RE SHS -—HS PE 
HE Gh VE A Ro EA REA ATA 1B IB 1 ho Hh HE > do LT HES — 3k BH 
He ROBE RREALAZFARKEXME ° 
4s]ko : Take out a pen. Take out a piece of paper. Write a letter (imaginary). 

Fold the letter. Put it in an envelope. Put a stamp on the envelope. 
Mail the letter. 
27. HME HRELME  HAP-ARAMARSLE RR: ARES 
BUG HP 6) WE AUR BUR 

2.REbE> HAPUKARHBAALR’ ERHALRANSA Tei Ey? PE 
HUME ARIA CHEECROMUR: REG» MDF ° 

29. REA KBE HB. OG > RIA GGB...... SRK > A SRA RAF 
FAT OR KRG) BAT) MME © 

30. HEAMSHAYBDTA Ria) sa > PRB” BRR RHR BER 
Pit dh Poy ABB He]. hn PS 47 SE RHE 

BRT AAR: 
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LU) 


HE = yg (UU UU UU JU JU uu us WU ee 
telex e(COoooooopoobpbr loop poooploo 
eae a ae (COOlOoopooploploplolc Oooo oO oop ooo00 
* Bl exee (OOOO Ooloooloo Oojojooooolooloolo 
A cm OO Ooo ooo io 
~ gCOOUUCPOOCDoOO ooo voce oooo 
x |e « x (OOOO Oooo oloo Dob opp ppp|ojolojololo 
je (Oooo pooopbpoblpoppbpooppboopopboo ob 
# je xO oloolooool|o Ojo ojoooooooo 
2 * SIO OO OO Ie op oo ooo ooo 
~¢ eT OCOCOCOCDCCCCCCCCOOCDoCOLDoODoOoCoOo 
a jes e (OOOO Oooo pppoopppoopppoooop 
€ fe rIDOOOOOO OO poop oppo opp pppplpplojo\opo 
: . € HOO OOOO ooo ooo ppp joopo plo blopo 
: a (LO Cg eo (O 
= 2 #|J DOCoCeoCoCPoePooPoopooCoCoooo 
S {fe fe = |0 Se eee EE EererE 
a3|te j* »|0 OOOO oppoopppoappppopppoppppp 
ment le # JOO OO OO poop oepooppop opp opp pop 
“ Dio lo 
ey 
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AR 4]: RESCH 


Bt ak — 
Hi KRBSEDRH : 
Bihh—-O@ ARBMAPTMM’? BLRBOSHAUMA® 
JERKS EHRH : 


SH HR AG Bk bh BAR OH 6) F SRE A BO) A PEMD 
flko > KRG RA) ° 

TEACHER: Mary walks to school. 

CLASS: Mary doesn’t walk to school. 

TEACHER: Mary is walking to school. 

CLASS: Mary isn’t walking to school. 
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Interactions Between Classroom Activity, Enjoyment, 


Effectiveness, and Oral Participation 


Abstract 

The study discusses the positive relation between oral classroom 
participation and language proficiency; then explores the important 
factors that might affect students’ oral classroom participation, 
especially factors related to classroom activities. The views that 
teachers and students have toward communicative activities were also 
analyzed. This analysis considered gender, type of school, department 
and geographic location of the teachers and students. Since 
differences do exist between teachers and students, it is suggested that 
teachers take students’ views into serious consideration to avoid a 
mismatch between teaching and learning. Interesting and effective 
activities for improving students’ oral classroom participation are 
provided. Suggestions on classroom activities for foreign language 
teachers of learners from different types of schools, departments, 
geographic locations and genders are also included. 


_Key Words: classroom activity, oral classroom participation, 
effectiveness, communicative activity, mismatch between 
teachers and students 
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HUES RM: DAM EB MER 


BA 


EBREKE 


4B 

BEEBUEGR HRAR- AXU-GHARAAR BAT RBPA-* 
BRM HRURSHERROBRAT  LRBAREHS EREHF 
A deo SR Fy SHS) ty MM Bh RARE MIE AR HL RSH MR NHK 
pth ESHA SAAR BS fo RSS > th fo 7 HERBS 
REM BSUARBR > AM TRES CSB HE LAPRX 
Zio MRS  LSHRBL HUARBAP-BTHPHRFS HH 
RBS EE) TERE BL yA BAR ATR AT Ae AR ARR HT oH 
HB 


Msee]: Mba SRM PoBSHF AH HF 


lt 
w 
au} 


GRABS UEP OF HGS) HH HR’ BRAAMKREZRAT EBSA HR 
seth RUPRBERE CRMHAAABA ZA RAALRARTERERH 
BSRMRBRAELHEA Rh REPRLE REMARURBAREHF 
2 tt $y 4p eH PEALE © t]40 » He is not always late forclass. (3% : ULRMR 
FB BH) o GE: He EL RIG ARH HEF HH > -+) We did not complete homework until 5 
in the afternoon. (4%: AMAR FFAGSBRAALRAR:e ES RINBBE TF 
BESTA EAR- TL? FEABEHBHNR > UF FMBRHE CEE T 
PEE T aE & 5] Ae RAR 

ARERSOARSRKP SIAHURBARBHSE MRRMKREE RH 
HOURS Be RADE HBSS HLA (Contrastive Linguistics) » fy $Y ELS 
SHEAKA: B20 FAUR: BERSHAM EB KA Bie 
X28¢ 423% (Communicative Language Teaching) °' A $ RE M4) EFL RHE 
#8 89 4b & —28 = HOE , (Howatt, 1984, R 212) ° 

PEEALE? BH-HAMMHES © do > Rosenbluth (1976/4 >’ S48 
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BE PREM EBRRAW ZAMHEM HM ARBSZM CERT UAH 
Bree eR , (CR 41) HRA’ AHBHPRBZALHMREMRBS SES 
BA SBS HLM: CREM’ BHBPRBZMATAAMBRIE AH Aw 
3B UL ASA REE Bo REA BSH TEAMS 
BS > Kih foR EAB 43S pila 

Atkinson (1987) 4) 47 38 25 4 38 S YK 4H Fl] 6) Hb ao SB BH GAGA FIDE 

1 Sf PR RBS ie ei “ep ik ath ik {2 CHEE-RBSREHP 

ey iy eA BAI BRA KRPASBDRBRAMFRER 
EA RAB AR-BSHFRHORSHE wWRAGTHE PREP TAREF 
BY AEM RAY © | (R247) o HARA T AERA P HU LESARB 
46 Fe) UFR P ERAS AT LSI SER HREM © 

David Lott (1983)3XA 7 -@ AK > deh BHA HRERBHRA 
BADR ING BRB AHBZMHAR Hin Ce B oy hoy ede eo te 
WA: PER AFB RBH ARMA ARAL SH | (A 260) > MAR Lott H 
4B AREA ASLANCRURKBHEAMBZHHES > KZ AK 
KREARSHBRZR , (A 261)° 

Tudor (1987) 74% By 4!) 3 Mes de Ga 3E iS & A | HR B 44 448 | (English for 
Specific Purposes) HA#2ZP°HURKRMREOMEEHMR  FARBRBEA 
HS BARE TUR GRE RA AREA LHR Fi Hee 
UA 4G EAE LEAR ae A AS KISS OO HE Medea: EH BATES fo 
ALE SR tn GHEE BiB AHH ARMHEE EH - ee 
ARS HRB RR PRM HES SH | (BR 273)° 

Christopher Titford (1983) #i&NBSRBARAZRERRELH GR 
RAHR-—BSPRFHREZK HMA HRRAREHFRARMR’? AAR 
ME CET AR Ho PI KBSRAEAR EPRI BB KE hh! 
FR-MMUMEAHRE CHAMARMLAREKE Bey, KH 
RHA) ob A fo AB ab BB fe HR SB fo 8 HB — HF (reflect and talk about their 
L2) > mA ASSP] HR 2B S RM HR BK 44 A | (communicate or talk in this L2) 
(A52> SRR R HA) Ben! bie ZR — BS fo ZA-BS HRA - 
CRUABEHHR-BSACAMBZL BAHAR wR ABsS 
We REA PHBA | (57) ° 

#t tt » Harbord (1992) HABE ° HA APBRSRRA SE HRB 
foeeee  LRAATMHERARALHAHEH HFAATRGEAREAR > 
Hea TNHHRPESs LATRERRAM. RAFBH LRAT RRM 
AFGPBAL-PFRBP BH AHBZMHHMABS BSA BRAY 
HS Bie PBA BRIS 1 (A355) 

Roms RELRATALAVALAREM RBS MCHA eBH 
HEH LAHBRABRA AD RHA HEH TRB REBARE 
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KL: KBE EER 


BOGE AR th HARB BH BMRA T ASE HEL — 
SikEA HRA ROR PPA Rh RES RA HRA BRAG 
FO REMEATE INAS ho REA HS AREER ME EAER 
RMF Re 
ied —-KGARAMAAKBE CORMNRBAREH SABAH 
PAH LETHE CORSE SAMA RP -LER 
RDM ORB AL PHP LMR RBS BSRVARBAR ibd 
SSMMNHEE BRABMBSLALL ARAM Hii LEBAAA 
MESASTBAPUALMMAMPMRZR BAGH’ Re ee 
RE Fe FMM L FOR BHM AG HAT SHURE AR 
a 
LOEB AAKGAAKSREASHARKSS LAW ERRKEE K 4 
6 HE BE de — Bb 5 BF 


> ARR 
— ARH R 

LARAKREGBEND : AHAKRHKHARKAS—-FREE > MRA 6 
4a» 4a 15 B16 A» $3 92 A» Ht ORES eB E90 A) HH GE(2 A)? A 
By eG " SG MRA, (Hong Kong Advanced Level Examination) ° 
Cis) PSAP SHREK REEBSRYOHPCAR MAHAR 
# TOEFL 4 24.45 734 meat 543 E613 & ° 

AT TBRBRMNS 24 HOM: SHUM MOHAMMAD HP 
ko WALA RAE ERAS Eo OMS PH EO FER YHA 
How HRB SLRATLERES CH not RELVES no RBKR° “HP 
BER CI BGKBHS LUA MGT CFF CAML ARE 48 EK 
HRA LRERE LWA SEHKELRLABPKBRECHBEPR 
Rew ° 


= FRFR 

AKRARRERE HBA SRR 40 ORES SBA LH HAE » 
DRAKE SERRB: CEMAEABRDOFHESR: SXHRRFZRTD 
BRE RZMESREART > 

Bee CKEREMMRAORE Zk CRALRBRRLHOAR PR 
AR > Peg Ee Fo Ss oye D PLM ASME RRA T Mit AURA PRR 
RRL: AACR RG SHARMA: GAARA FR' UM 
ARH MESSER HBR HRARRHKXEE ULERRERAA 
HRB YHES wRAHEFER? ee eee eane EP 
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Ve EF EG FOS RSMAR : LAHORE MRAP REA 
RIBAK KBHGA TAS LABRRS CARH RR BP RH RIE 
AAR HsMEXSFERERARRAALRFML: RZPRe 

St ah Xo) $8 RIB ORE BSRRKRERHRBEL Rhrick LAK 
Ho RE RAE CHR MARRY: FRECHE 
Sb FH BEM RU RWTARE RRR IHRE SRRRAT RUFORBH 
bb Gy Ay 7d 1 HA EL RS I TAR PRG RBM ZR Wg Cae A fo/ 
KRBREMBAM MR ARRMINTRHEKPFRHRKBS ZH ° 


Bs TIE 8S Rte DH 


AT—-BRR > AXLHABRRAKRA HR PARRA Ria 

ARR TRH HLREESHARBRA BM? MALIA > 
ee iS tb PRA RAHA HY SHE RRMARKE 
Ho AR AANARH RRNA THEA UAER SAAR 
fost Le EH RRE-LAPHAPRRBEADAT: Hi RFRA ° 
RE PHRHRFRAGRS VS AEH REAR PS olde 2 to) ha 
LL’ MRERMVA S YF Az EKA HE Hy EAI LG KE 6] © 
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K:BGS ASR 


— 
GERARAB BHD HG ZH (MBAR : 92) 


Serotec 
RTA RAFELH ° 

(2) Needless to say, he will come on time. Pe |} ft 
BR BR PRAT RA 


(3) I enjoy non-alcohol drinks. 
REKGRSERARH © 


(4) He showed a strong dissatisfaction with your 


decision. 


ABT UR AY IR FE He TR BINA 


(5) Time and tide wait for no man. oi 
Be Pal Fo HA THAR A © 

(6) Not many friends came to the wedding. 92 

RS ho x8 FHM AAA FS ° 


RRR  WRYF PSH TRAY (H]4o » -less, non-, dis- )24 35 (#4 
fo > no, not) > AG tH ao RASA BA DS BAS RRRLALPT UBER 
ROMER: MARER HMM AELMCRXLPFRBRERERD 
6h BEF SHS BECO PERL T HRA SHS 


BOPP E SOs & > BPA AA ASTRA S LBA © 


Ro 
no+USM+SMMS LEM (BAR : 92) 


HIGH Kt FA HR 


(7) He has no ordinary influence over his team. 
At. SRA 


70 22 
(8) There is no better way than a little flattery for 83 
breaking the ice. 
i i | 


SHRARR? ABAR-FRAGAME- 
PRO-TALK BRCLOTFHERMLFLAMBMD CREED 


(9) It was an evening of no common delight. 


SAAR BRIEF KRHA © 
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BRAAKRAAMRMRS T° tb) FAUALA! HH) GX (special negation) » 
PRE LHRRABHH : he PORMRCHBD: ALLA? 
sbu no ARBRHRRRRAVALHRE RH BPLAZALWPRA EH © 
AAP AER LRA ROMERAREA GS CB WSR ° BH 
MLPR-HRRRA o R-HERQVAZSLARBEHRE LR * plan 4) (1)fo 
(5) ° ROW VFREHRHLEE BKHKS RH no HKKRSZMATH 
CSA HRSG So RKB CBEPMNSRATAEHLRAANT EES: 


R= 
GSH "no + 23, (BAR: 92) 


HER K Ae FAK 


(10) He is no poet. / He is not a poet. 
HOR BREF ° /MLAR IFA © 


(11) They are no writers at all. / They are not writers at 
all. 


ROAPVIRAA BE ° /HEAR AA HER ° 


(12) She is no lawyer. / She is not a lawyer. 84 
kod & 5) RAAT o /Re A — 1A BF © 


REBAR OLE > RAH no 0 Zr HHS CVA BAAS ° BAR 
yA A Hd Po BH AMARA BRR MINRALESLIMRF=— 
4° RRBALDAM no fo not RSE: CIMA SMS Basia yp A 
—)G SSBRASHHEBHOMEA: FOG RL MRHEBARD > KH 
BE ° lio) (10) MESA MAAHABAHKA (oR? TRB)» 
RAR BAEK Bh Fo (thw FERBRAAW > FRIAR 
som) SS Mz BOBHELESA MFA -MHA’ BALRAHR 
ARBAB A KG FAR PA tOREF RAR HETURBA' HAE 
He z$ ,° FZ» She is not a lawyer LKMBHAMENS LE HBAS WR 
— 44 b> $5 oy eh oy BS © She is no lawyer AI HSS E> PAA | eb 
HR REE Ake RKKERMARE so HHURERRAARF 
BLYUAG HRA RAR MIGFCRRHHCMRM REL SE CRAAR 
EGR: SR tpRAKRBRH SAHAEARGKR PHARM’ HRA 
AESRWHBRABRREA MLA MEXR ZW TORS RAB 
BNEHMOVPUHAAZR: ABRAHAMS CHB CEHLRF 
AA GEBREHES RARE SETUHKRPHRE—B TR ° Bp 
EIS 7 EAP HAR RH OARS A HE PA 
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AY 
Tnot+ LRM Se , fo "no+ LRH, +than (4A : 92) 


more capable than you are. 
BRA LAR REM ° /RFO MR — AAPA HEH © 
(14) He is not less popular than you./ He is no less 
popular than you. 

He 8 AES FR RAE, © he By AEP Fo TR — RAR GR ° 
(15) This room is not larger than that one./ This room 


is no larger than that one. 
ARIA FARA > RIA LL ABR A (RK: BRMABTA 
LL AB Pe] BALE VAP BFARK > Sh wWAR A ° (HR ° 
48 Fe] BF Fo Ap fel 4a bk F e— A} © ) 


RowamgytHe 4 (13)-(14) Fo (15) HB— YBBR not + HM 
+ than yBA: Say S— PR not HM + than HBAwAABHA: 
MUSA? KRLG LH SARAH: Mxr6) (13) SH KRPHR-AGE 
4 & 28 3% are more capable: 38 & HI S44) more capable HHA LR BSA! A 
Hosoeers Ree vl BS ARRBIBO PRABRHTLBREARTABRRMM ? 
ZSEMAAA than MHP) > LPREME CHM LAP HUB AAR 
35 Hk Ha B BAIS 1 IK AME © 4]40 » He is not more competent than you are 38 4) 
% > HEB SRAM youare competent’ MULCH  MHKHBRB 
RBM Bop MEH > PRAHA TREE HBA KPT UG 
B) gee  SPYHESERe HAF LHRH SH more capable’ FSFo 
not...any more than — 4k ° Z ¥] 42% no more than % Ai % | 2 > Mh not...any more 
than A) HAO P HR: —HIH GRE LUSH capable HAT HBR ” 
RERR! Bee HR yy VF HS SRAM than Z Ay 4 APB 7 4) ° 
ARGS Rik FR hee oT HR SHERERAT YR: Heo? AES MH 
Pp B-QuHsSPEFLMABEAHRA ple 4 (13) HESR 
{REE RAAB HEH HERR OSL RA ay eS RR eS: 
4 (15) HESS RABFMPRA’ B-MALM-M RAL: | Pol H 6) 
AMG) PRAMHG CARH FIR ble 6 (13) Hae | PH RH I: 
4) (14) Oe BE! SSB RAM: 4 (1S) HERR! PRA MR’ HR 
BARBRA SLESR HARARE URBRAHARAHLYARS 
LRAER Mi HHERELARABA HERBRUSA HE CERELRED 
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HHL] - SHE RAAT BMG is 4 Oh AK Hl AP Fo RR BRA AT ° 


RE 
not+ RAP RFo HHH (HAR : 92) 


SEAR ERAS [EAR SEAR 
7 


(16) This wall is not three meters high. 
MIB AARNE KS ° 
(17) The soup is not lukewarm. 
18 RA — BBL 


HP MY KRHBRT SREREAR ERP RAH BERN 
ARBRE GRAS T RRA HK to RF HERE AR ERA 
AMM ()to  BHIBRREKRe BHFRBRH/ MBH |) BRABR 
FESPA HRA E RIBERA MAM RRABRER: RHESRAH 
FRHAMM RKBRELRKHGRRA CHAAR THMRBBRR 
Rw we BRE ATF EBHHHR BRERARRRENH LE 
G € SHE — FEE 

CME CMRAAEE MR ZF not E-MFE K 4) @H be H 24 (am, are, is) 
WGC ARB RL, TUARPHE ’ Ho He is nota teacher (WARE 
Mo) RE not SLRMHHRR A Ke, HFRUVALABRALAT 
RBHES > Hoo Brie (16) RA! BHBRREK GR, KRARD 
KERR HARB KEEAKH, TUBRA! FLAK H  SFAZER 
TSR=EK > Hwok HK MARGE not FTRMHESA SHE! FH, 
KR ba , BRP AA E ° Heo 4 (16) ¥ not three meters high HS BR 
| a ee Cee a 

A> $F not PARPBARHWMBAH CHBALR ' se 4 (17) 
& not MARTRERR OW SH lukewam 2A > CHAK less than 
lukewarm > Bit RBREA BAAR, PRE AARTERERA 
Tee, RK HERH o REHRELARPHRSEX EH! BRAZF 
ZSRAT 1° 

KY not PRRFHMBEAGRRLTAA' HS | HBA’ SPP more 
than > ae > AEM ERHMEUCEORTARHR MEBAERSUCMHR 
HORA DRBASHRABUR © #40 He is not five feet tall MRA THB 
RE’ SRAR > PME SE RMKE five feet kh MAKRGDRLARH GS & 
&F > 4) 40 » He is not ‘five feet tall, but 'six feet > RHE > RBHMBRAREE HH 
KRBOK “hoFSRRBAR’ HEAR > AH? woR4) (17) The soup 
is not lukewarm 22.49% ' He ARH? PW ak eee lukewarm 2 _E ’ i 
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KEE BAS 


BEG DALE HA 140 but very hot indeed Fih’ AARARAGR 
ABERAHMAM: DFLVEGVARRSHAN  FHUALRABER 
2h ARR T eR so SSSA FMAM > MURR S RRB EH ES 
HER HRAPR BTACRARME-PRA ° 


RX 
§ K/PRBASRARR/SGRELARH (48 AR : 92) 


RM KA FH EX 


(18) She is the last person I want to see. 
dis eR HR AR AB LAA 


(19) You can never come too soon. 


HR AY RAE AR ARSE 


83 
(20) This problem cannot be emphasized enough. 82 
B-BALM RAMA Tid ° 
(21) He could not have been more understanding. 
Ae Fh I 38 FE IGT ° 


Haas wb se ae Rar EB HAH RAB LMG o FAL T RH 
> Hie EAEMHESARE PRAM: APMPRARF RESAF : Heo 
4) (18) ake MERA RRA)? 4 (19) ERM | ARE 
Ray At > (20) AAR " ORLA E/E RRR 1? 4 (21) 
PME WCGREAEMT o KBRELMAOKRR ZR-Re KM 
ALARM SERARGAD > PRLARHERLH ESL HARD 
HPAB RBM RHESWAEH > ATRERKRARARRARABRAF 
3 FARA RE tt) LM 

ABRBSEEBE BMOFHRAEN ERIM TLE So BMH 6) 
F RHEE ILM ARM Heo’ (1) REKSEHAREHHSE 
CHAR PAEERB PARE R He 4 (19) F084) (20) TUBA can 
never/not...too/enough...’ GA ' HSM ee: 1° AG Tee SCRE 
HREMRS KRTKPARPHBRH BHM RBH CRM T° 
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atta 


Spo AH FH HARA PARAM EBLE FAM RBA REM 
PUA A ARE PRS RRA OE RMS RAH RBAMREHONE 
MPREGRERABRE? Rh AARHGOMMATERET AHS: RB 
RBH’ RAPUSRBAREHRA RA’ MUBBARBAANA 9 A> 
SD RRR EL RELA BARS TIER HR AARGRHRE HB? 
EE REBHFEAERAMOCESGRA HRP RHREE HE: RAAB 
SR RARE ES Mist ERLE HS BR MASRILR’ —F 
& 2 BARB KB) HE fo REMARKS BH RH SP TA 
By] Ep Hk © 

MULLS Ray Ma BRT AB Rio GA Re RH Ey 
BSE RAMS EM Ci pR As R-HPRREM PRAA QF 
BRAG RLR ROH DL Ab Se G <> HE WRI AB (45) 40 Needless to 
doubt) > KBs LM webs +E Cay | WIR | (scope)/foMAHPBER: R= 
Ha FrLA-HAMH HRARAPRAA EME CHER MAAABU 
ECHR BSA RIK RT BR — th o eo RAB RE RKB HR 
FAG 424% > tbo 2%» de 4) (7) He has no ordinary influence over his team 2% 

ESR RAMA HE > CREBERBRBR ZRFARLERRE 
KEN F0h 2° Em ASHRAF OO) HER BSE —M/dE 
SH) ERMA Ie A KA oR Bho HAI R 

Aoun #o Li (1993) 24 38 3% 4) He did not go because he was sick Ay] > $2 4h 
G £24] not FRAHMAT ABM RS MBF because 4 4)(H 79) ° TR! HER, HY 
MSA RMB FPR ES EMH TRE: AELKHE BAUME 
RAD RYH RGR Quirk, Greenbaum, Leech 40 Svartvik (1972) 842k »' —18 
HPRVUARA BAG RABARRE  THRRALRAE CBX HN 
Fo GRABHERRKEG CHBAG MM LADD A RABAQVFHRER 
AEE | (CR 381)° RMBs > SHAH ERR ° Rit > 
PERT GH PSEA FHS EH ERE A) FOG CBR RIMKARHRHK 
RER’ GREABEHRBLRE wpRAGSARRERH FR’ KEK 
RERA DEANS HM HERRERA HAAR RRBRER 
fo Reo HGR SRM REAR GH LMAM > Hd HEY (13) Lam 
not more capable than you are./I am no more capable than you are + 4) (14) He is not 
less popular than you./He is no less popular than you #2 4) (15) This room is not 
larger than that one./This room is no larger than that one # » A YE 4R 2A FA as...as...84 
HEB 6) FRR RY Rt BW Ro 4)(16) This wall is not three meters high 
4k 22 4 A, Three meters is not the exact height of the wall ° 47tb—R> HBB RF 
MELA TRRAGHHTRXIFRRAREBR: HRB REF AM 
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AA HFHBPHSLAEBARS PERM HCH) tee SE ILR 
33 HOR o (S & — Hh 6) F( 4) (7): He has no ordinary influence over his team; 4}(8): 
There is no better way like a little flattery for breaking the ice; 4) (9): It was an 
evening of no common delight to them all. +e RiZARA C18) ERARATEE? 
AAT URBAFROFHALERR AARP HELE RAPA AAFE 
REL? MABFLATRATT HEA ER ° 
Hoh > HRHRBPEME HwoKB HUET HS HART YTHER 
HERE AHEM 3] Quirk SAMA! SF VMBHMMAKE CBA HH 
Ge MMRBQE RKEBAQFEORR-MGMBL , HK ULRB' HF 
LRH EAAR RH: KERRAERESBESRM BERR 
WF AML A — aR 
{QS Hh RD AR BRAS LMLE > PTRERAS LER 
Ao Hib AF HSS 4) IRB 4) © 


(22) I wasn’t listening all the time. 

41(22)§ ERA S-MSHBAR YAM CTREARAN LTA 
ZH o ko RF HH all the time KRRAG THA (do FFB A) > AM A) FH 
BS 


I wasn’t listening all the time. 


[|__| 


T 8 ay BRR — Bb 82 4 IR H HB , (I did not listen to any of the speakers) ° SAE 
BH HE ko F A aR 


I wasn’t listening all the time. 


a 


2 8 Hy BRB) BK RSE 6 ZAR R (I did not listen to some of 
the speakers) ° 


BAU HAF > VAR Fob DAYAR O) LR - 
(23) I definitely didn’t speak to him. 
(24) I didn’t definitely speak to him. 


2) (23) fo (24) RBA SHBwWRAS LHL’ “MEATBALL 
WA wpRASTMLEA MTEABRZNMRE CAPE Bil RTA 
26 RaW oe AE A) ( 23)" RH VILA Be WE | (It is definite that I did not do it) » 


No 
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4) (24) ' RA — € F] 3K iG 4 | (It is not definite that I did it) ° ' 

LES > G RHEL AF I TG ARA Re FASRBRBAARL FE RAM 
QFE RHE RRA AC REE THR EER: ELH 
GR AARP RAORAREBAREFRHE SR RERBMNHS BDKRBE 
8) VE EE AR Pi UA 38 th A RE BB EF SCO Fae RG 0 19 BY AR 4G th Ko 

ROPREHNRARA HEE LEBAH EET BKHSERMRA LA 
Mo GR SRBALF EH ILMARAL HRAPEABRYLASH UR 
(REAR AAPOR mM eRAA TRS ZH | HE, (focus) (Richards, 
Platt & Platt, 1998, 179) ° $48 4) Fak A —1O1E Boy BEG oe SMR RD 6) oP 
So HPIEMRG LER CLRHRELALE LHR MEBSEESR 
HERE PRAAGLEMRRREAN ESLER H-OBFCUHELED 
PRR ° UA AR 9 HB — 18 Ht tb 4a A] © 4) (13) Iamnot more capable than you are 
&) & € & 84 # are capable’ 38% # capable HABE LRM’? RAKE ZB capable » 
HOSKEAOHBE-ML BIR? HURBREZR LH — #4 capable i — #5 » 
# — 4} I am no more capable than you are’ § €24 no 44 4) # SER) more 
capable’ FEE RRMARATHRR’ KALAMA capable KBAERK 
hie Se" RR JH BRR HR BM HAAS & 4] F( 4) (16): This 
wall is not three meters high ; 4) (17): The soup is not lukewarm) > —AE4} HUF > 
& <4) & Fb 5 4H] X three meters high 40 lukewarm BRB A RHE BK 
SRT MAS, fo) HRRRARE BORD T - 

BN BAR GY TEE EAR BR Ro eR RFOTER HLL — FRM? 
PMUHRRATHELAPKRRASHAR PREPARA RERHEH A 
HRP LF TH SBC] 40 4) (18 ): She is the last person I hope to see HEBA’ K 
RAB) HKREPRRAE CEH AREPHRATLHAES (HWE 
=. 4) » Bp 4) (19): You can never come too soon ; 4) (20): This problem cannot be 
emphasized enough ; 4) (21) : He could not have been more understanding) ° {4.44 
ERHR BCHLY LP RWKEAHHL CARAVHSLESELMBUAL 
RA AT HY AB AE BAe F 4 4 4R( EP can never/not...too/enough)# 7 ih Ray ° BS 
SLA > RRR LRH SK ° RAB KO? PBK HKB 
FRY RACE Id RF BS LSA FR) PHAM ABRBRASMHEAL’ R#-D 
RE PRABMBB SMM BHAKLL HU M-BESTUFRHAER 
Aik H]do UL WRHRAHLELHUALKEPRRAT LEM BRE 
HAS SG BATRA ° HA ERR PEE YT Ree eee 
RAR? SVM pPHRBSESAR CR-MBALHBK: PKB KALA 
RELA) PCHBEKRLAHPAARHESL: €--GR BMAF CUABATE 
BSHREDEUSA FA? Stews e—-To RIMMER BHKRAARR 


' 38 = 481] 2) 4 @ Quirk, Greenbaum, Leech 40 Svartvik ff 3 A Grammar of Contemporary English 
(London: Longman, 1972) > R 381 
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BREYSH HARARE SHRE HH BERR LESH BAZ 
Sie > 38 72 HR SIRO OY IK» RGB OF a EARL Re RR 
By SEHR — AR HEI ° HLS > BARA Bee 2: aaa 4 HBA 
EX-BRABRNKESHHRBA HTL: RERBRERBBNE 
RB bRRRRBPERSH ILHAM RED KE: SRM? PHAR 
By dt AG SRR S PEI ROR: HARRAH S? RAAASHR 
ep Pe RIE RHR T ORS ESB Poe EXHALE 


th > S538 


AMARA KES TARY URBAREHRABSERARR Aw 
{RB HARI ° BAR? sible ecne nena BEAR 
RHKAMA: BERARBWKEHS THBARLAH RY: HOKE 
BHA HBERM AMRUE-MHAMRAHAK: 2A ARRPRAOH 
OHA OOS LAMAN RRR RTA-REMLHRUZ HP KB 
BULGE MME RR ° Ab a eho RABE HI IF 
Bee BLA NSE REAR o HEP LS REAR A ABIE RE AER 
WA IE RABAT BARAK 

HP be — MAPA AAPL SLE ARAB E GY toh 
(ho GG: BVSTUAAPELRABS LABORER URPRHBBTA 
RAD GHLR: CREVLAMRRBBLZRBSTERABL BRA 
—FORM ELLEZMNMERPSA WEDD KPRTAAS PAA 
KRAAEASGOBSRRA M1 BAMEAMER- RS TM BMAPRK 
PRUBMES AMR SHAAEELORA ZH CRALMRKRBABSURH 
— 4B ER Bp ° 


See: 
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English Negative Structures: 
A Barrier to Chinese ESL Learners 


Abstract 


Negative sentence structures seem simple and straightforward, but are 
actually not. Based on classroom data, this paper offers a descriptive 
picture of some negative structures in English. It reveals through the 
classroom experiments that Chinese learners of English have difficulty 
in understanding some English negative structures without resort to 
extra help. To show the characteristics of some selected English 
negative structures, and the differences and similarities between 
English and Chinese, this paper discusses the equivalent meanings of 
some English negative structures. It then compares and analyzes the 
linguistic forms and meanings of the negative structures with reference 
to contemporary English grammar and Chinese translations of the 
negative sentences. It concludes that some English negative structures 
may constitute learning difficulties for Chinese ESL learners and extra 
help must be provided to facilitate their accurate comprehension. 


Key Words: contrastive analysis, negative structures, negative 
structures, L2 teaching/learning, translation, target 
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Abstract 
The cloze test has been widely used in English tests in Taiwan. However, what the 
developed cloze tests assess remains questionable. This article addresses the 
following issues. How can one determine what developed cloze items assess? How 
can one use the cloze to measure discourse skills? How do item-generation 
approaches affect the construct validity? The article presents the results of a 
qualitative study. It reports on post-hoc analyses of a cloze test that was included as 
part of the standardized test, demonstrating that in order to determine the construct 
validity one needs to examine the cognitive demands required to respond to the item. 
It also reports on discourse analysis of two text selections, demonstrating that 
discourse analysis could help generate discourse-oriented cloze items. In addition, 
the article reports on analysis of several items of standardized tests, demonstrating 
that the deletion strategy and the alternative design decide the item-generation 
approach to the multiple-choice cloze and the approach in turn affects the type of test 


construct. 


Key Words: cloze, rational cloze, construct validity, discourse analysis 


INTRODUCTION 

Inspired by the gestalt idea of closure—the psychological impulse to complete a 
structural whole by supplying a missing element, the cloze technique was first 
developed by Wilson Taylor in 1953 to assess readability of prose (Rankin, 1965). 
Since then, the cloze procedure has been extensively employed to assess readability of 
a text, to measure reading comprehension, to construct instructional exercises, and to 
assess second language proficiency. 

The cloze procedure, in its original form, involved removing every fixed-ratio 
word of a prose passage and requesting a reader to restore the eliminated words 
(Taylor, 1953). As it now stands, the cloze procedure shows several variations. The 
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deletion frequency can vary from every fifth to every nth word. The forms of the 
passage can include stories, poems, letters, and informational and fictional passages. 
Scoring of the cloze-completion tests also varies from employing the exact word 
scoring—scoring only the deleted word as correct—to using the acceptable word 
scoring—accepting any word that fits the context (Hinfotis & Snow, 1978). In 
contrast to the cloze-completion tests in which the reader is required to provide his/her 
solution to the retrieval of the deleted word, the multiple-choice cloze tests require the 
reader to retrieve the deleted words from a set of alternatives (Hinfotis & Snow, 1978). 
The principle of randomness—manifested by deleting every nth word—of the 
paradigmatic cloze was originally adopted with a view to investigating the 
readability/difficulty of text (Alderson, 1979). With modifications of the original 
model of cloze test, the principle of random deletions has been abandoned and 
replaced by rational deletions, as the focus shifted from the text being processed to the 
processor’s reading comprehension and overall language proficiency. The constructor 
of a rational cloze test deliberately selects words to delete—words with specific 
syntactic, semantic, or discourse-functional features on which the constructor wishes 
to focus. 

Although the cloze test has been considered an effective measure of second 
language proficiency (e.g., Anderson, 1976; Oller, 1979), research into the construct 
validity of cloze tests has yielded differing results. Some studies support the view that 
cloze is sentence or clause bound and the cloze measures only lower-order 
skills—vocabulary and grammar (e.g., Alderson, 1978; Shanahan, Kamil & Tobin, 
1982; Porter, 1983). Other studies suggest that cloze items are sensitive to constraints 
across sentence and the cloze is capable of measuring high-order skills—cohesion and 
coherence (e.g., Chavez-Oller, M. A., Chihara, T., Weaver, K. A. & Oller, J. W., Jr. 
1985; Chihara, T., Oller, J. W., Weaver, K.A. &Chavez-Oller, M.A. 1977; Cziko, 1978 
& 1983; Jonz, 1987; Oller, 1975; Yu, 1993). Indeed both views are based on different 
research designs and different deletion strategies; therefore, each study has its own 
justification, limitations, and implications. What is appealing is the remark made by 
Bachman (1982) and Brown (1983) that “at least some cloze items” are sensitive to 
constraints beyond the sentential level. This leads to a logical question as to how to 
identify/what characterizes the items sensitive to discourse level, which in turn leads 
to a further question: “How, in practicality, can one use the cloze to measure discourse 
skills?” So far as this question is concerned, Alderson (1979) proposed that since the 
aim was to construct tests of language proficiency, rational deletions should be 
favored. Bachman (1982) also claimed that the cloze test could be used to measure 
skills of cohesion and coherence if a rational deletion procedure was employed. 

In the local context Huang (1992) found that scores of three types of cloze, 
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namely, The C-test, The MC-test, and The Conventional Cloze Test, were all 
significantly correlated to scores of the Reading Comprehension Test of the 
TOEFL--with concurrent validity coefficients of .49, .43, and .55 respectively. The 
study also revealed that those three cloze tests yielded acceptable reliability—with the 
split-half reliability of .66, .86, and .72 respectively. Huang concluded that the cloze 
test could be a reliable, feasible, and valid tool for predicting the reading ability, but 
he warned that although the cloze test could serve as a valid measurement of reading 
ability, it would not help students promote reading power. I agree with Huang that the 
cloze exercise will not necessarily enhance the student’s reading ability and that the 
real reading ability can be promoted only through constant practice of active reading 
activities that help develop good reading strategies. 

Since discourse knowledge can affect reading comprehension (Carrell, 1984 & 
1985; Lezberg & Hilferty, 1978; Meyer & Freedle, 1984), it is of interest to examine 
the possibility of generating cloze items that measure discourse knowledge in 
particular. A primary concer of this study is to look into how to employ rational 
deletions to effectively measure discourse skills. This is not a trivial issue because 
Anderson (1980) found that while high level proficiency non-native English speakers 
and native English speakers showed no significant difference in the performance on 
cohesive cloze items, low level proficiency non-native English speakers performed 
significantly poorer on cohesive items. If we accept Anderson’s view, it is fair to 
develop cohesive cloze items as a measure to distinguish high proficiency achievers 
from low proficiency achievers among non-native English speakers. Yet according to 
Huang (1994), among the 245 multiple-choice cloze items of the JCEE English Tests 
constructed from 1982 to 1993, “about two-thirds test vocabulary, one-third test 
grammar,” (38) and “about 16.3 % are global items,” (40) while 83.7% are local items. 
By global items Huang meant items that “test comprehension in a broader context, 
usually beyond a single sentence.” (35) Two possible explanations are proposed here 
for the fact that only a low proportion of the items was global items. One is that the 
JCEE test writers deliberately constructed the multiple-choice cloze items to test 
vocabulary and grammar. Another is that global items are harder to generate than local 
items. Thus it is significant to establish a procedure of developing global items and 
make explicit the criteria for selecting such rational deletions. 

In Taiwan the cloze test has been extensively used in the last two decades. In 
schools, the cloze has been used for exercises and tests. In local testing contexts such 
as the entrance examinations for various levels, a cloze section has normally been 
included.! These facts caused Chang (1994) to work on the principles for 


' Though in various entrance examinations the integrative tests in the multiple-choice form are entitled 
“comprehensive tests” rather than “cloze tests,” local scholars deemed such tests modified cloze tests 
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constructing cloze items. Still, Yang (1996) witnessed a trend of misusing the cloze 
and suspected that the popularity of the cloze was partly due to the fact that cloze 
items are easy to construct—a passage may allow a wide coverage of items. He urged 
that an effective use of the cloze be promoted in local English teaching/testing. I agree 
with Yang and hold that three measures are essential for the cloze constructor: to 
ascertain the purpose of using the cloze, to construct the cloze items based on the 
purpose, and to examine the underlying abilities the developed items demand of the 
test taker. How can one determine what developed cloze items assess? How can one 
develop cloze items congruent with testing goals? And how do different 
item-generation approaches affect the construct validity of cloze items? These are the 
main concerns of this study. 


WHAT DO CERTAIN CLOZE ITEMS ASSESS? 

When we explore the question: ‘“‘What do the cloze items assess?” we are in fact 
concerned with the construct validity of the cloze tests. As is mentioned earlier, the 
potential of cloze items for measuring English proficiency is generally affirmed. 
However, “there is a general consensus among researchers that not all the deletions in 
a given cloze passage measure exactly the same abilities” (Bachman, 1985; p535). An 
important task of the test writer is to investigate what the developed items measure. 
Putting emphasis on construct validity will force us into a different perspective on 
item generation since it is clear that we cannot arbitrarily delete words and construct 
distractors--for a multiple-choice cloze--and at the same time hope to insure construct 
validity. 

In-order to explore what developed cloze items actually assess, or to investigate 
construct validity of cloze tests, we need to examine the cognitive demands required 
to respond to the cloze items. In this study, I will cite actual instances of cloze items 
and conduct post-hoc analyses, examining the items with respect to the underlying 
cognitive processes involved. The following cloze test is cited from the English test of 
the 1998 Joint Entrance Examination for Senior Business- Vocational Colleges. 


(e.g., Chang, 1994; Chou, 1994; Huang, 1994; Lii-Shih, 1994, & Yang, 1996). And the “comprehensive 
tests” cited in this study are assigned to “Rational Cloze Tests.” 
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Example 1: 

People in different countries look at time differently. In some countries 
being on time and __26 everything by exact time is very _ 27 __. In 
other countries people are more __28 about time. It doesn’t matter if 
someone is late. __ 29 fact, people might _ 30 it rude if you are 


exactly on time. 

26. (A) organizing (B) organization (C) organ (D) organize 

27. (A) importance (B) importantly (C) important (D) import 

28. (A) relax (B) relaxed (C)relation (D) relaxation 

29.(A)To (B)At (C)On (D)In 

30. (A) consider (B) considerable (C) considerate (D) consideration 


In the above test, what does Item 26 assess? Obviously it assesses syntactic 
knowledge. The examinee who possesses knowledge of “parallel grammatical 
construction” will correctly respond to Item 26. It is the design of the alternatives that 
provides the clue to the answer. Judging from the syntax of the sentence in which the 
cloze item resides, one can tell that in the blank of Item 26, a gerund form, which is 
parallel to being, is joined by the coordinating conjunction and. Thus being on time 
and organizing everything by exact time functions as the subject of the sentence. Since 
among the four alternatives, only alternative (A) is a gerund, the examinee can reject 
the distractors and easily identify the correct choice. Thus this item demands syntactic 
knowledge. 

What does Item 27 assess? Judging from the stem, we can predict that any 
examinee with grammatical knowledge that “a predicate adjective completes a linking 
verb be (is) and describes the subject” will find it easy to choose the correct answer 
because among the four alternatives, only alternative (C) is an adjective. Again, it is 
the arrangement of the alternatives that makes Item 27 assess the syntactic knowledge. 

Likewise, Item 28 assesses syntactic competence because the cognitive process 
demands that the examinee invoke the concept that “an adjective completes the 
linking verb be (are).” Since among the four alternatives, only alternative (B) relaxed, 
a past participle, can function as an adjective while the other three alternatives can not, 
the examinee with the required knowledge can correctly identify the answer, focusing 
attention on the stem, even ignoring the surrounding sentences in the text. 

Item 29 tests the examinee’s knowledge of the phrase in fact. The use of this 
phrase also involves the notion of lexical cohesion. Essentially, in the selected text the 
phrase in fact does presuppose a textual sequence and signals a relationship between 
segments of the discourse. Based on Halliday and Hasan (1976), the phrase in fact 
signals adversative, conjunctive relations. Hence, the phrase can be designed to assess 
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examinees’ discourse competence. However, here in the cloze item in question, 1.e., 
Item 29, the two words in the phrase are separated, with the preposition in being 
deleted. Among the four alternatives, only alternative (D) in collocates with the word 
fact; all the distractors do not collocate with the word fact. Therefore, the examinee 
can easily reject all the distractors and correctly retrieve the deleted word even 
without taking notice of the relationship between segments of the discourse. Thus, 
Item 29 measures examinees’ knowledge at the lexicogrammatical level rather than 
the discourse level. 

While analyzing the cognitive demands required in response to Item 30, we 
notice first of all that those four alternatives belong to verb, adjective, adjective, and 
noun respectively, in terms of parts of speech, and that the deleted word follows the 
auxiliary verb might. Any examinee possessing grammatical knowledge about usage 
of verbs following auxiliary verbs will have no difficulty identifying the verb root 
consider as the only correct answer. The alternative design facilitates the processing 
task to such a great degree that the examinee can identify the correct answer by only 
processing the immediate environment of the blank. Item 30 demands syntactic 
knowledge on the part of the examinees. 

Supposedly, the test constructor deliberately used the cloze test to assess 
lexicogrammatical knowledge. The constructor employed a particular item-generation 
approach to accomplish his/her testing goal. In terms of construct validity this cloze 
test assesses the lexicogrammatical knowledge but not the discourse knowledge. The 
foregoing discussion traces back to the clues to each item and it in fact keeps track of 
the test-taking process from the cognitive perspective. This is the necessary procedure 
for one to determine what developed cloze items assess. 


HOW DO DIFFERENT ITEM-GENERATION APPROACHES 
AFFECT THE CONSTRUCT VALIDITY OF CLOZE ITEMS? 

As the rationale of the cloze procedure dictates, the cloze test starts from 
selecting/writing a text and then proceeds to word deletion and alternative design--for 
a multiple-choice cloze. Text selection plays a very important role for the cloze test 
and factors such as difficulty level, subject knowledge, pragmatic knowledge, and 
discourse style of the text selection should all be taken into account (Chang, 1994). 
Still, different item writers will certainly produce different cloze items based on the 
same text and one can produce various possible sets of items for a specific text. For a 
certain source text different approaches to item generation yield different test 
products—cloze items embodying different types of construct. 

Elucidating deletion procedures, Oller (1979) distinguishes the fixed-ratio 
method from the variable-ratio method. The former deletes words according to a 
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counting procedure, whereas the latter selects words on some other basis. He indicates 
that the variable-ratio method involves deleting specific vocabulary items—either 
content or function words, parts of speech, or particular types of grammatical markers. 
In essence, the variable-ratio method is a version of the rational deletion procedure. 
Bachman, an advocate of the rational deletion procedure, classified “three types of 
deletion: 1) syntactic, which depended on clause-level context; 2) cohesive, which 
depended on the interclausal or intersentential context, and 3) strategic, which 
depended on parallel patterns of coherence” (1982, p63). He later categorized 
deletions into four types: “1) within clause; 2) across clause, within sentence; 3) 
across sentences, within text; and 4) extra-textual” (1985, p539). Meanwhile, Perkins 
and German (1985) classify items according to the amount of context required to 
restore the deleted word: immediate context (within two words on either side of 
blank), intraclausal, interclausal, and intersentential. So far as the system for 
categorizing cloze deletions is concerned, Jonz (1990) suggests that four models are 
available: (1) two-category model (sentence- and text-level), (2) three constraint 
levels (“‘sentence structure,” “vocabulary,” “cohesion” [both “lexical” and “syntactic”] 
(3) four constraint levels (within clause, within sentence, across sentences, 
extratextual), and (4) five constraint levels (local syntax, local lexis, cohesion within 
sentence, cohesion across sentences, extratextual). 

In his empirical study, Bachman (1985) justifies rational deletion procedures 
from three angles. First, rational cloze tests are comparable in reliability and validity 
to fixed-ratio cloze tests. Second, rational cloze tests need not be as long, nor 
deletions as numerous as has been recommended in the literature for fixed-ratio tests. 
Finally, the rational deletion procedure allows the test maker greater flexibility in 
revising particular items. In contrast, Jonz (1990) maintains the standard fixed-ratio 
cloze procedure, demonstrating that the fixed-ratio cloze is highly sensitive to 
intersentential constraints. I am not against the fixed-ratio method at all. However, 
since the rational deletion cloze tests enjoy much greater popularity in local contexts, 
I would focus this study on the rational cloze. 

The foregoing literature review reveals that two factors are crucial to deletion 
procedures of a rational cloze. One is the linguistic category of the word to be deleted. 
The other is the amount, or range, of context required to restore the deleted word. 
Jonz’s frameworks are comprehensive and illuminating; however, they are difficult for 
local test writers who are nonnative English speakers to use in preparing cloze tests. 
An adaptation of the frameworks might facilitate the development of a rational cloze. 

For the ease of discussion I will roughly classify the approaches to item 
generation into three types: the syntactic-oriented, the lexical-oriented and the 
discourse-oriented approach. Basically the approaches are classified according to the 
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deletion strategy. The syntactic-oriented approach deliberately deletes function 
words—such as pronouns, conjunctions, articles, prepositions, and auxiliary 
verbs—which depend only on clause- or sentence-level structure. The lexical-oriented 
approach deliberately deletes content words—such as nouns, adjectives, adverbs, and 
main verbs—which are independent of interclausal and intersentential structure. The 
discourse-oriented approach deliberately deletes words that depend on the context 
across clauses, sentences, or paragraphs—the words can be content words or function 
words (e.g., pronouns and conjunctions). Such a concise description of the approaches 
seems adequate for the completion type of cloze because the examinee is required to 
process on his/her own so as to retrieve the deleted words. However, for the 
multiple-choice cloze, the alternatives will limit/affect the examinee’s processing, as 
is illustrated in the previous section. That is, “what words to delete” and “what 
alternatives to offer” will both have an effect on the type of construct embodied in a 
rational multiple-choice cloze (Wu, 2001). Therefore, the way that the alternatives are 
constructed also affects how the item-generation approach is classified. If the 
alternative design leads the examinee to respond correctly solely through the syntactic 
clue, then the approach is classified as syntactic-oriented irrespective of its deletion 
type. Let’s take those four multiple-choice items of Example | for instance, although 
the deleted words are content words (of the lexical type), their alternative design is 
based on word derivation and thus invokes the examinee’s syntactic knowledge, 
which would be adequate for correct responses. We regard such items as 
syntactic-oriented. If the alternative design leads the examinee to probe for the 
meaning without referring to context beyond the clausal/sentential level, then the 
item-generation is lexical-oriented. And if the alternative design demands the 
examinee to process beyond the clausal/sentential level, the approach is 
discourse-oriented. Understandably, a different item-generation approach will yield a 
different type of test construct. If the intended purpose is to measure examinees’ 
syntactic knowledge, the use of the syntactic-oriented approach is justified. If the goal 
is to assess lexical skill, the lexical-oriented approach is appropriate, and yet the 
discourse competence requires the discourse-oriented approach. 

Suppose we delete the same content words from the above-mentioned cloze 
passage (Example 1), can we measure examinees’ semantic, or lexical, rather than 
syntactic competence by offering different alternatives? The answer is “possibly.” The 
key lies in offering all (or at least two) alternatives belonging to the same part of 
speech. By doing so, we can prevent the examinee from employing the test wiseness 
strategy to reject distractors through processing a sole-dimensional construct—syntax. 
This implies that when the syntactic cue is not the single clue to the answer, the 


examinee will be forced to probe deeper for the meaning of the whole sentence so as 
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to select the correct alternative. For example, if we modify the syntactic-based options 
in the above cloze passage as follows, we will shift the avenue of item generation 
from a syntactic-oriented approach to a lexical-oriented one. 


26. (A) organizing (B) collecting (C) exchanging (D) acquiring 
27.(A) important (B) impolite (C) dangerous (D) scarce 
28.(A) angry (B)relaxed (C) worried (D) curious 

30. (A) consider (B)render (C) discover (D) leave 


Now, if the revised items are embedded in the foregoing cloze (Example 1), you 
will find that the processing tasks of these items are more dependent on the detection 
of the semantic rather than the syntactic cues. 

The foregoing observed effect of alternative design on construct validity could be 
generalized to other multiple-choice cloze tests. Let’s take a look at another example, 
which is also cited from the 1998 English Test of the Joint Entrance Examination for 
Business- Vocational Colleges. 


Example 2: 


Today’s robots are like babies __31__with future generations. It is 
impossible __32 imagine what the next generations will be like. It is 
possible that they will __33 _ change life in __34 _ societies. The 
students of today must be sure that these changes are good. Robots must 
improve, not harm, the __35___ of human life. 

31.(A) compare (B) compared (C) comparison (D) comparative 
32. (A) for (B)in (C)at (D)to 

33. (A) complete (B) completed (C) completely (D) completion 
34. (A) industry (B) industrialize (C) industrial (D) industrialist 
35. (A) quality (B) qualify (C) quit (D) qualified 


Employing the same technique of post-hoc analysis as used for Example 1, we 
can conclude that in terms of the deletion strategy, Item 32, which deletes a function 
word, is syntactic-oriented and the others are lexical-oriented. In terms of the 
alternative design, all the items are constructed through the syntactic-oriented 
approach. However, for the syntactic-oriented items with the content words being 
deleted, we could adopt a lexical-oriented approach by varying the syntactic-based 


alternatives as follows. 
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31. (A) confused (B) compared (C) finished (D) matched 
33.(A) early (B) gaily (C) completely (D) patiently 

34. (A) primitive (B) charitable (C) industrial (D) perfect 
35. (A) quality (B) quantity (C) adversity (D) visibility 


As we can see from the foregoing discussion, adopting the same text selection 
and deleting the same content words, a test constructor could generate either syntactic 
or semantic items, depending on the technique of alternative construction. However, 
given the same source text, can a test constructor adopt the same deletions and 
measure the examinees’ discourse skills? There seems to be no unequivocal answer to 
this question. In fact, discourse skills entail recognition of the logical, heuristic and 
other conventions of the written language. Reviewing Example 1, we find that the 
items do not demonstrate the discourse-functional features. However, with the given 
deletions, we will not necessarily turn the cloze items into ones that are 
discourse-oriented simply by altering the options. 

A discourse-oriented cloze demands a rational deletion procedure that is based on 
a discourse analysis of the text selection. An arbitrary decision in the deletion 
procedure can hardly yield discourse-functional deletions and a totally random 
deletion procedure does not promise appropriate discourse-oriented items. Discourse 
analysis focuses on linguistic units above the rank of clause and on their sequences. It 
involves a thorough investigation of cohesive relations of a passage whereby the 
interpretation of the passage in question is enabled (Halliday & Hasan, 1976). 
Discourse analysis also emphasizes the social functions and the thematic and 
informational structure of written language (Brown & Yule, 1983; McCarthy, 1991). 
Thus discourse analysis potentially could be used to help generate cloze items 


measuring discourse competence. 


HOW CAN DISCOURSE ANALYSIS BE APPLIED TO THE 
CLOZE PROCEDURE? 

In order to generate discourse-oriented items we could conduct a discourse 
analysis of the selected text before determining which are the important and 
appropriate elements for deletion. A systematic analysis of the source text could help 
the test constructor discover the characteristics of the text in terms of the number and 
kinds of “cohesive ties.” In the first place, the tester has to identify the ties. Halliday 
and Hasan (1976) proposed five types of cohesive ties: reference, substitution, ellipsis, 
conjunction, and lexical cohesion. Experienced English teachers/testers in general are 
aware of and can identify such ties in the selected text. Then, the tester has to consider 


the importance of each tie in the text and its appropriateness as a test item. After 
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careful deliberation, the tester finally determines what elements to delete. In what 
follows, I will try to apply this approach to the source text of Example 1. For ease of 
analysis and discussion, I will restore the deleted words and number the sentences as 


follows: 


People in different countries look at time differently (1). In some countries being 
on time and organizing everything by exact time is very important (2). In other 
countries people are more relaxed about time (3). It doesn’t matter if someone is late 


(4). In fact, people might consider it rude if you are exactly on time (5). 


Following Halliday and Hasan, I will first perform a discourse analysis on the 
text. Starting from the last sentence, we find the phrase Jn fact occurs in the text as a 
contrastive tie—as well as a marker of presupposition--relating the sentence to those 
that precede it. The phrase Jn fact shows contrast between sentence (4) and sentence 
(5) and it serves to indicate surprise about this contrast. We also find that in order to 
interpret sentence (5) the reader/examinee needs to note the word it, which is a “text 
reference” rather than a “personal reference” marker, refers to the portion of text if 
you are exactly on time. Moreover, it needs to be noted that the word you in sentence 
(5) is a generalized exphoric reference, which means “any human individual.” In 
addition, the word someone in sentence (4), also a generalized exphoric reference, 
actually has the same reference as the word you in sentence (5). Now consider 
sentence (3). Here we find the word other, which coheres with the word some in the 
preceding sentence. The words other countries in sentence (3) relate to some countries 
in sentence (2) and form a cohesive tie. Finally it is worth noting that both lexical 
items time and countries form cohesive chains by repetition, tracing back to the first 
sentence of the passage. Since repetition is itself cohesive in its own right, these two 
words automatically enter into cohesive ties. To sum up, this brief discourse analysis 
yields the finding that those words which serve as important cohesive ties for the 
comprehension of the text include countries, time, some, other, it and in fact. 

After identifying the key words which signal cohesiveness of the text, we then 
consider which of these words are appropriate for item construction. Basically, a 
discourse-oriented cloze is supposed to contain all the important cohesive elements in 
a text. However, this is in practice virtually impossible because there are only a 
limited number of blanks for deletion and, more importantly, the cloze task is 
dependent on the sufficient contextual clues. Redundant elements could facilitate the 
task and this fact makes the cloze as a measure of English proficiency 
meaningful—because redundancy is a normal phenomenon in authentic English 


written text. Since adequate clues are required for an examinee-friendly cloze test, a 
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moderate deletion rate would be desired. Carefully considering what words to delete 
allows a rational cloze procedure to live up to its name. With the above notion in 
mind, I now present below a cloze test which is based on the foregoing discourse 
analysis. 


Example 3: 

People in different countries look at time differently. In some countries being on 
time and organizing everything by exact __1 _ is very important. In __2 countries 
people are more relaxed about time. It doesn’t matter if someone is late. 3, 
people might consider _4 _ rude if you are exactly on time. 

1.(A) way (B)rule (C) place (D) time 

2.(A) any (B)such (C)other (D) foreign 

3. (A) In fact (B)Initself (C)Intime (D) In consequence 
4.(A)as (B)it (C)this (D)so 


Most people who investigate the cognitive demands of the above items will agree 
that choosing correct responses to the items requires knowledge about discourse 
structure on the part of the examinee. Of course, the above test is not the only possible 
version, but it is apparent that based on a detailed discourse analysis of a given text, 
one can produce several potential versions of the cloze. In any case, cloze items 
generated through a discourse analysis can no longer be considered a random factor. 
They are supposed to be characterized by their potential to measure discourse skills, 
some of which may relate to or even incorporate syntactic or semantic features but 
most manifest pragmatic features. 

As Brown and Yule (1983) nicely put it, “Doing discourse’ certainly involves 
doing syntax and semantics, but it primarily consists of ‘doing pragmatics.’” (26) 
Based on Halliday and Hasan, doing discourse analysis essentially involves 
examining the actual words and phrases that create cohesive ties. Discourse analysis 
can thus yield an insight into the way items are constructed in a cloze test. It is worth 
noting that density and category of cohesive ties can vary from text to text and so 
selection of the source text needs careful consideration because this can have a great 
impact on the item generation. Discourse analysis will help the test constructor 
determine not only what words to delete but also whether or not the text is appropriate 
for test construction. Rhetoricians and textlinguists have reached a consensus that text 
genres assume particular writing conventions (Grabe & Kaplan, 1996). Basically, we 
should use a text with the typical textual structure of its genre. This principle needs to 
be followed in order to insure adequate representation of the test items. Cloze item 
generation actually starts from selecting an appropriate source text and discourse 
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analysis helps the item constructor accomplish this task. 

Could discourse analysis prove to be a systematic and feasible approach to cloze 
item generation? I hold that we can be confident about this. One more example may 
help shed light on this question, and I will present one more discourse analysis to 
illustrate how it could serve as a useful approach to cloze item generation. It should be 
noted that the term “discourse analysis” has come to be used in a way particularly 
concerned with issues related to language comprehension and processing. Let’s take a 
look at the following passage. Again, for the ease of discussion and analysis, each ' 
sentence is assigned an identifying number. 


The science of proxemics has identified four main distances at which 
Americans interact with each other (1). Each of these zones has a close and 
distant phase (2). First, there is the intimate zone (3). The close phase of this 
zone—actual physical contact to about 6 inches—is used only with our 
loved ones in such private activities as patting a child on the head or kissing 
(4). The distant phase—6 to 18 inches—is appropriate for very close friends 
but not for casual acquaintances (5). The next zone is the personal zone (6). 
Its close phase is roughly 18 inches to 2.5 feet, the distance family members 
stand from each other (7). The distant phase, which exténds to about 4 feet, 
is common in a conversation among friends (8). The third zone is the social 
zone, which is typical of business dealings (9). Colleagues at work use close 
social distance (4 to 7 feet) (10). The distant phase (7 to 12 feet) is 
automatically adopted in more formal circumstances—for example, when 
newly introduced people are assessing each other, or when a low-level 
employee is called into the boss’s office (11). Finally, there is the public zone, 
which is used on the most formal public occasions (12). The more important 
the speaker is, the further people stand from him or her (13). This zone can 
extend to 25 feet and beyond (14). (Arnaudet & Barrett, 1990; pp. 54-55) 


Scanning the whole text, an efficient English reader will notice that the text 
exemplifies the discourse norm of enumeration. The writer develops a coherent 
enumerative process by starting with a general class and then proceeding to break it 
down, listing its parts. The writer follows a regular pattern of enumeration and fully 
employs listing signals. It is worth noting that the writer applies two techniques for 
signaling in the discourse. One is to employ a listing signal and a comma, followed by 
a full sentence—as in sentences (3) and (12). The other is to employ the listing signal 
and enumerator as the subject of the sentence—as in sentences (6) and (9). 

Technique 1: 
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Listing Signals 


First, there is the intimate zone. 
Finally, | | there is the public zone, which is used on the most formal occasions. 


Full Sentence 
Technique 2: 
Listing Signals © Enumerator 
L The next a is the personal zone. 


The third zone | is the social zone, which is typical of business dealings. 


Subject 


Now I will analyze the text in detail and examine how cohesion is achieved. The 
first sentence introduces the topic of the discourse straightforwardly. The words these 
zones in sentence (2) refer back (are anaphoric) to four main distances in the 
preceding sentence. Sentence (2) suggests how the discourse will be organized and the 
topic words zone, close, distant, and phase in the sentence are repeated in the 
following sentences throughout the discourse, constituting the cohesive chains. 
Sentence (3) starts with the listing signal First to link this sentence with the preceding 
sentences. In sentence (4), the phrase this zone refers back to the intimate zone in the 
preceding sentence. Also, since sentence (4) is quite long, it is necessary for us to 
examine the intrasentential links of the sentence, because “much good discourse 
analysis recognises the links between discourse organisation and grammatical choice” 
(McCarthy, 1991; p38). The embedded elements inserted between the pair of 
dashes--actual physical contact to about 6 inches--refer to the close phase. Besides, in 
this sentence the word such collocates with as, and the context patting...head and 
kissing facilitates the interpretation of private activities. As to sentence (5), the 
embedded elements--6 to 18 inches--refer to the distant phase. And the words but not 
highlight contrast between close friends and casual acquaintances. 

Since sentence (2) suggests the enumerative genre of the discourse, the reader 
can ascertain that sentence (4) and sentence (5) are written to support sentence (2) and 
to elaborate sentence (3). In fact this pattern is recurrently followed so that four main 
distances/zones are illustrated in a cohesive manner. The text is highly patterned, and 
the writer embeds the patterns within the overall structure of the text. The reader can 
identify the boundary of each segment/zone by means of the listing signals such as 
First, The next zone, The third zone, and Finally. Grasping the structure of the text 
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segment of the first zone, the reader is well equipped to comprehend the other 
segments. 

Let’s proceed now to briefly analyze the next text segment--sentences (6), (7), 
and (8). The writer brings into focus the second zone--the personal zone--in sentence 
(6) and defines specifically its two members in sentence (7) and sentence (8), 
respectively. 

When the reader proceeds, he/she can easily identify the segment that illustrates 
the third zone—sentences (9), (10), and (11). In sentence (9) the relative pronoun 
which is used to introduce an adjective clause as a modifier. In both sentence (10) and 
sentence (11), the parentheses fulfill the same function as the dashes do in sentence (4) 
and sentence (5)—to provide additional information. We continue now to examine the 
intrasentential links of the longest sentence in the text, sentence (11). The dash allows 
the writer to enumerate specific examples; thus the informative examples in this 
sentence facilitate the interpretation of the words more formal circumstances. 

Lastly, via the signal Finally, the reader can recognize that the last segment/zone 
begins with sentence (12). Unlike the previous segments, in which two members of 
the general class--the close phase and the distant phase of the zone--are respectively 
defined, this segment only defines the general class. This segment identifies the 
appropriate range of the distance/zone but blurs the distinction between the 
close/distant phases. The writer does so based on the socio-cultural knowledge 
(concerning social interaction). In sentence (13), the comparative phrase more 
important in the first clause presupposes a comparative form (of an adverb) in the 
latter and the socio-cultural knowledge effects the lexical choice of the further. The 
word beyond in the last sentence is anaphoric to further in the preceding sentence and 
a semantic relationship is established between these two sentences, making the text 
lexically cohesive. 

Based on the above discourse analysis, I now present a constructed cloze test as 


follows. 


Example 4: 

The science of proxemics has identified four main distances at which Americans 
interact with each other. Each of these zones has a close and distant phase. First, there 
is the intimate zone. The close phase of this zone—actual physical contact to about 6 
inches—is used only with our loved ones in __1__ private activities as patting a 
child on the head or kissing. The distant phase—6 to 18 inches—is appropriate for 
very close friends but not for casual acquaintances. __2 _ is the personal zone. Its 
close phase is roughly 18 inches to 2.5 feet, the distance family members stand from 
each other. The distant phase, which extends to about 4 feet, is common in a 
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conversation among friends. The third zone is the social zone, __3 _ is typical of 
business dealings. Colleagues at work use close social distance (4 to 7 feet). The 
distant phase (7 to 12 feet) is automatically adopted in more formal _ 4 —for 


example, when newly introduced people are assessing each other, or when a low-level 
employee is called into the boss’s office. _5 _, there is the public zone, which is 
used on the most formal public occasions. The more important the speaker is, __ 6 
people stand from him or her. This zone can extend to 25 feet and beyond. 

(A) so (B)these (C)many (D) such 

(A) Second, (B) The next zone (C)Then, (D) The other zone 

(A) it (B)this (C) which (D) what 

(A) circumstances (B) dresses (C) behaviors (D) performances 

(A) Initially (B) Originally (C) Totally (D) Finally 

(A) so far (B) the longer (C) the further (D) and distantly 


NW ee Pe 


At this point we can see that the above test adopts Storey’s (1997) position that 
the discourse cloze test largely concentrates on cohesive devices and rhetorical 
markers. The deletion procedure is based on the discourse analysis. Besides, the 
distractors, constructed with a view to rendering them functional, or plausible, were 
also designed on the basis of the discourse analysis. The construct validity of the 
above cloze is thus supported because “If a test is constructed in accordance with a 
relevant theory, then it has construct validity.” (Ingram, 1974; p 330) This claim 
reflects the traditional concept of validity, which focuses on the observable 
characteristics of the item itself. However, the examinees do not necessarily achieve 
the test writer’s intended purposes in the actual test-taking process. Thus current 
thinking about test validity also involves the examinees’ test-taking process itself (e.g., 
Storey, 1997; Sasaki, 2000). Because of page limit, this study does not further explore 
the examinees’ test-taking process. This results in the limitation of the present study. — 

On the whole, this section demonstrates that discourse analysis can help generate 
discourse-oriented cloze items. Finally, it is worth noting that in Item 3 of Example 3 
as well as Item 2 and Item 6 of Example 4, a phrase instead of a word is deleted. So 
far as this practice is concerned, Yang (1996) remarked, “The practice of deleting a 
phrase instead of a word ... obviously violates the fundamental principle of the cloze 
procedure, thus jeopardizing its construct validity.” (65) He cited a sample from the 
1993 JCEE English test—Item 27 as shown below—and commented that deleting the 
phrase instead of rendered the item a measure of a discrete-point skill: the knowledge 
of the idiom instead of. He argued that items involving deleted phrases failed to tap 
the examinee’s ability to use textual cues. However, I do not agree with Yang. Let’s 
first take a look at the text and the item: 
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Each of your fingertips has many tiny lines. ...... 

For thousands of years, people have known that no two people have the 
same fingerprints. Long, long ago, people used fingerprints _ 27 
signatures as a way of identifying themselves. About a hundred years ago, 
fingerprinting began to be used as a way to identify people who committed 
crimes. Today, we can make computers look at the fingerprints of people to 
identify them. 

27. (A) instead of (B)asaresultof (C)by means of (D) on account of 


It is the design of the alternatives rather than the deletion strategy that should 
account for this item’s failure to demand the examinee’s ability to use textual cues 
because none of the distractors are plausible. In fact, not only the deletion strategy but 
also the alternative design will affect the type of test construct. In my view, deleting 
the individual word instead (or, of) will not make a better item than deleting the 
phrase. But if the phrase “as well as” (or “in addition to”) is juxtaposed along with 
instead of in the alternative list, the examinee will be forced to process larger context 
and to clarify the intersentential relationship, or at least to activate the pragmatic 
knowledge—background knowledge of the real world. As the cited text indicates, the 
alternative as well as/in addition to might be plausible—the phrase fits the stem 
(syntactically correct and semantically acceptable) but does not fit the text under 
discussion. This suggests that the juxtaposition of as well as/in addition to in the 
alternatives could make the deletion of the phrase instead of as a measure of 
examinees’ discourse knowledge as well as lexical knowledge. 

The above discussion reflects Alderson’s (1979) view: 


“The fact that the procedure does not delete phrases or clauses must limit its 
ability to test more than the immediate environment, since individual words 
do not usually carry textual cohesion and discourse coherence (with the 
obvious exception of cohesive devices like anaphora, lexical repetition and 
logical connectors.” (225) 


CONCLUSION 

The deletion strategy (and the alternative design for the multiple-choice cloze) 
will decide the item-generation approach to a rational cloze. Among three cloze 
item-generation approaches, the syntactic-oriented approach focuses on the syntactic 
aspect of the written language and the lexical-oriented approach concentrates on the 
lexical dimension. These two approaches tend to yield items measuring low-level 
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linguistic competence. In contrast, the discourse-oriented approach could yield items 
that also measure high-level processing skills. This does not necessarily mean that the 
discourse-oriented approach is superior to the other two approaches. What is 
emphasized in this study is the fact that different item-generation approaches can 
implement different types of test construct. When constructing a cloze procedure, the 
test writer should decide which approach to adopt according to the testing goal. After 
writing the test, the constructor needs to put himself/herself into the role of the 
examinee, go through the test-taking process, and carefully examine the cognitive 
demands required to respond to the item. 

Discourse analysis can be useful to English testers in generating cloze items. It 
helps the test constructor assess whether a target text is a deviant or a conventional 
type of discourse, thus helping him/her make a good choice of text selections. It also 
helps the test constructor investigate cohesive ties of the text selection; thus assisting 
him/her to determine which elements could be constructed as cohesive cloze items. In 
brief, discourse analysis can be helpful in generating discourse-oriented cloze items. 

This paper suggests that English teachers and item writers should be aware that 
deletions of words/phrases in a cloze test must be well justified. It is hoped that this 
paper will invite language testers’ constant attention to the issue of validity and that 
discourse skills will receive increased attention in English teaching and testing. While 
this study examines test validity focusing on the intrinsic factor of a task, one 
perspective which has been somewhat neglected is that of the examinee. It is 
recommended that further research be aimed at investigating the examinee’s actual 
test-taking process. A think-aloud protocol or an introspective interview could be 
adopted to access information about the examinee’s cognitive process. 
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Investigation of Test-takers' Views on Difficulty at Task level: 
A Case Study of GEPT-Intermediate Spoken Performance 


Row-Whei Wu 


Language Training & Testing Center 


Abstract 

This study investigated test-takers' views on the difficulty of the tasks employed in 
the speaking component of the GEPT Intermediate Test (2 R 3 #2 PM), a 
tape-mediated test. Some 289 GEPT test-takers completed a post-test questionnaire, 
providing feedback on difficulty at task level. In particular, various variables 
associated with performance conditions, such as planning time and response time 
were investigated based on test-takers’ responses. In addition, relationships between 
the test-takers’ responses and their varying proficiency levels were investigated. The 
test-takers’ views are of interest to the test developers, who wish to ensure that the 
test is appropriate for all test-takers. Test-takers’ views may also be of use in 
improving task design in the GEPT Speaking Test. 


Key Words: performance conditions, task difficulty, test development, test of spoken 
English 


INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND 

This investigation takes up Norris’ (1998) call to examine task difficulty when 
designing tasks for performance-based . assessment in order to provide more 
comprehensive evidence for sequencing of task difficulty. Weir (1993) described tasks 
in terms of a set of language operations and performance conditions. This view of 
describing task difficulty has the advantage to the test developer in that it can be used 
as an aid to task development and task evaluation. Skehan (1996) suggested that task 
difficulty should be based on an assessment of the contributions of variables related to 
processing components: code complexity, cognitive complexity, and communicative 
demand. The difficulty components can act as a useful means for identifying ability 
requirements and task characteristics that are inherent in L2 tasks. Thus, variables 
which affect difficulty can be estimated by identifying these components within a 
given task. 

The GEPT is a five-level criterion-referenced test recently developed for national 


use in Taiwan. The GEPT-Intermediate Speaking Test, investigated in this study 
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(Appendix A), is a tape-mediated test, and contains the following tasks: Reading 
Aloud (1), Answering Questions 1-5 (IIA), Answering Questions 6-10 (IIB), and 
Picture Description (III). In this investigation, to identify variables affecting the 
difficulty of the tasks in the GEPT-Intermediate Speaking Test, the following issues 
were addressed: 


1. Task Difficulty Sequence 
To confirm the hypothesis that the sequence of task difficulty as perceived by the 
test-takers is similar to the sequence created when designing the test 

2. Code Complexity . 
Whether the test-takers understood vocabulary and sentence structures appearing in 
each of the tasks 

3. Cognitive Complexity 
The degree to which the test-takers considered their test performance to be affected 
by their familiarity with the setting of the picture used in Picture Description (II) 

4, Communicative Demand 
The degree to which the test-takers considered their test performance to be affected 
by the length of time given to them to plan and to perform the task; other conditions 
under which planning takes place, for example, guided planning vs. unguided 
planning, were also investigated 


_ 5, Variables related to taped speakers 


Whether the test-takers felt it was easier to understand a male speaker or a female 
speaker 


METHOD 

For this study, 289 test-takers, who attended the last session of the operational 
test administered in September 2000, were asked to respond to a questionnaire 
immediately after they completed the test. The questionnaire, written in Chinese, 
contained 20 multiple-choice questions and one open-ended question (Appendix 
B-translation). 

The test-takers were divided into three groups according to their scores: 44 in the 
high level group (scores ranging from 90 to 100), 141 in the medium level group 
(scores ranging from 70 to 89) and 104 in the low level group (scores ranging from 40 
to 69). This sample was found to be representative of the entire population of 
test-takers who had taken the operational test. Test-takers' responses to Items 3, 4, 5, 6, 
10, 11, and 21 (open-ended questions) are not included in this paper; however, they 
will be addressed in a follow-up study. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The test-takers' responses to the questionnaire are presented below with 
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discussion. 
Questionnaire Results for Items 1, 7, 8, 14 

Questionnaire Items 1, 7, 8, and 14 were designed to elicit test-takers' views on 
the task difficulty of each of the four tasks in the speaking test, and to see whether or 
not the degree of task difficulty they perceived was the same or different from the 
degree of task difficulty in the sequence created when designing the test. The four 
tasks, in sequence, are Reading Aloud (I), Answering Questions 1-5 (IIA), Answering 
Questions 6-10 (IIB), and Picture Description (III). Percentage responses for these 
items are given in Table 1 below. Responses are in total by all proficiency levels. 


Table 1 
Questionnaire Results for Items 1, 7, 8, 14 


61% 
14% 31% 


For Questionnaire Items 1, 7, 8, and 14, the intention was co determine whether 
test-takers felt the test tasks progressed from easier to more difficult as in the 
sequence designed in the test. Ninety-nine percent of the respondents indicated that 
they considered Reading Aloud (I) to be easy or just about right; 86% of the 
respondents considered Answering Questions 1-5 (IIA) to be easy or just about right; 
69% of the respondents considered Answering Questions 6-10 (IIB) to be easy or just 
about right; and 59% of the respondents indicated that they considered Picture 
Description (III) to be easy or just about right. Furthermore, these views of task 
difficulty were repeated across high, medium, and low proficiency test-takers, as 
shown in Table 2 below. 
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Breakdown of Responses by Proficiency Level 


a Pt 
Level 
Options 

aE it TT 
=renrrer Renee 
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It is noteworthy that approximately 30% of the test-takers in the high level group 
thought that Picture Description (III) was difficult. Further research is needed to 
determine the factors influencing test-takers’ perception of difficulty in this task. 


Questionnaire Results for Items 2, 12, 19, 20 
Questionnaire Items 2, 12, 19, and 20 were intended to elicit test-takers’ views on 
the length of time given to prepare for and to perform each of the tasks. Percentage 
responses for these questions are given in Table 3 below. Responses are in total by all 
proficiency levels. 
Table 3 


Questionnaire Results for Items 2, 12, 19, 20 


ton Tar Pat peciaal Pia reoT— 


Plan or peak Plant Plawill Perfor 


3% a ieee rs 


70% 4 — =— 
27% 22% 52% i 
fo 


For Questionnaire Items 2, 12, 19, and 20 on the time given to prepare for and to 
perform tasks, a total of 70% of the respondents indicated that the time provided to 
prepare for Reading Aloud (I) was sufficient; 57% indicated that the time provided to 
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complete Answering Questions 1-5 and 6 - 10 (IIA & IIB) was sufficient; 45% 
responded that the length of time given to prepare in Picture Description (III) was 
sufficient; and 50% responded that the length of time provided to complete the picture 
description was sufficient. 

As for the other options, a marked number of respondents indicated that the time 
provided was either “too long” or “not sufficient.” For example, over 30% of the 
respondents felt that too much time was provided to complete the picture description, 
while 52% of the respondents felt that not enough time was provided to prepare for 
the picture description. Table 4 provides a breakdown of the responses to these 
questions arranged according to proficiency level. 


Table 4 
Breakdown of Responses by Proficiency Level 


pe ap pe oe 
A a 


For Task I (Plan), 3% of the respondents indicated that the planning time 
provided was too long. A breakdown of these responses according to proficiency level 
indicates that 11% of the respondents in the high level group, 1% of those in the 
medium level group, and 3 % of those in the low level group felt that the planning 
time provided was too long. These results can be said to reflect the impatience of 
respondents in the high level group with what they considered to be an easy task, and 
the satisfaction of respondents in the medium and low level groups, who felt that the 
amount of planning time provided matched their requirements. 

For Tasks IIA and IIB (Performance), 22% of the respondents indicated that the 
time provided to complete Answering Questions | - 5 and 6 - 10 (Tasks IIA and Ji}3) 
was not sufficient. A breakdown of these responses by proficiency level shows that 
27% of the respondents in the high level group, 23% of those in the medium levei 
group, and 21% of those in the low level group felt that not enough time was provided. 
It seems noteworthy that more high level than medium or low level respondents felt 
that the time provided to complete Tasks IIA and IIB was not sufficient. A possible 
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explanation is that these high level test-takers, who possessed better fluency and 
overall speaking ability than the medium and low level ones, did not feel that they 
were able in the time provided to fully express themselves. In other words, the given 
amount of time did not allow them to communicate everything they wanted to say. 
They may have also felt that the more they could say in answering the questions, the 
better their score would be. The medium and low level test-takers, on the other hand, 
may have felt more satisfied overall with the amount of time provided. That is, they 
may have felt that they were able during that time to say everything that their more 
limited ability allowed them to. Some of them may also have felt that the less they 
said in answering the questions, the better, since longer responses would likely 
include more errors that would lower their score. 

For test developers, it is always difficult to decide on the proper amount of time 
needed to perform a task. Providing insufficient time may impose unnecessary stress 
on high level test-takers and consequently, affect their performance. However, if the 
time given is too long, this will impose stress on low proficiency test-takers. This 
tension becomes even more obvious in the context of a tape-mediated speaking test, in 
which the time provided for speaking is fixed for every test-taker no matter what 
his/her proficiency level is. This amount of time cannot be adjusted in accordance 
with the test-taker's performance as it can in oral proficiency interview (OPI) testing. 
Therefore, time availability is a critical and highly influential variable in task 
performance, particularly in the simulated oral proficiency interview (SOPI) context, 
which the GEPT-Intermediate speaking test employs. 

As for the amount of planning time (30 seconds) provided for Picture 
Description (III), 52% of the respondents indicated that it was not sufficient. A 
breakdown of their responses based on their levels of proficiency shows that 52% of 
the respondents in the high level group, 48% of those in the medium level group, and 
56% of those in the low level group felt that the amount of planning time was not 
sufficient. It appears that the test-takers in the medium level group felt more satisfied 
with the amount of planning time. Surprisingly, the high level group had the second 
highest percentage of respondents who indicated that the planning time was not 
sufficient. This result could be related to high expectations they may have had of their 
own performance. They may have been concerned that the anxiety they felt as a result 
of the limited planning time affected their performance on the test. The test-takers in 
the low group, on the other hand, may have felt that they needed more time to think 
about the topic and plan what they wanted to say. 

For Task III (Performance), generally speaking, the test-takers showed 
satisfaction with the performance time. It is worth noting, however, that 33% of the 
respondents who felt that the performance time (1.5 minutes) was too long. A 
breakdown of the responses by level of proficiency shows that 36% of the respondents 
in the high level group, 30% of those in the medium level group, and 35% of those in 
the low level group felt that the performance time was too long. The high proficiency 
test-takers may have needed much less time to perform the task than the low 
proficiency ones and, subsequently, felt that the amount of performance time provided 
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was excessive. The low level test-takers, meanwhile, may have felt that more 
performance time was provided than they could actually use due to their lower 
proficiency, which could lead to “dead time” after they finished talking. 


Questionnaire Results for Item 9 

Questionnaire Item 9 was designed to elicit test-takers’ views on the degree of 
task difficulty if each question in Answering Questions (II) was played only once. 
Percentage responses for Questionnaire Item 9 are given in Table 5 below. 


Table 5 
Questionnaire Results for Item 9 


PioficiencyLevel 
Options er ah OAS te OP : ee 
The difficulty will decrease. [2% ‘(4% T% 4% 
23% 16% 22% 

A total of 74% of the respondents in all proficiency levels felt that the degree of 
task difficulty would increase if each question in Answering Questions was played 
only once. A breakdown by proficiency level shows that 68% of the respondents in 
the high level group, 73% of those in the medium level group, and 77% of those in the 
low level group felt that the difficulty would increase. These results reflect the 
proficiency of the test-takers in each group: the lower the proficiency level, the higher 
the percentage of test-takers who felt that the difficulty would increase. This is 
understandable since test-takers at all levels generally prefer to hear a test question 
twice. High proficiency test-takers can confirm their understanding of the question 
when they hear it the second time; low proficiency test-takers, on the other hand, may 
need to hear the question twice in order to grasp its meaning. Furthermore, all 
test-takers can use the extra moments provided by repetition of the question to prepare 
their answer. Repeating the question compensates for the lack of opportunity in a 
SOPI-like test for test-takers to request repetition or ask for clarification, which is 
provided in the OPI context (Wigglesworth, 1997). The results obtained here confirm 
the need to repeat the questions. 


2,8" sega 


Questionnaire Results for Item 13 

Questionnaire Item 13 is designed to elicit test-takers’ views on whether a male 
speaker or a female speaker is easier to understand. The percentage responses are 
given in Table 6 below. 
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Table 6 
Questionnaire Results for Item 13 


Although most of the test-takers felt that male and female speakers were equally 
easy to understand, it is noteworthy that approximately 30% of the respondents across 
all proficiency levels felt that a female speaker was easier for them to understand than 
a male speaker. This result could reflect a perception among these test-takers that a 
female voice is clearer, friendlier and more pleasant to listen to. While the overall 
results support the view that the gender of the speaker does not markedly affect test 
difficulty, the reasons why some test-takers prefer a female speaker should be 
explored in future studies. 


Questionnaire Results for Item 15 

Questionnaire Items 15 and 16 were designed to find out whether test-takers 
considered their degree of familiarity with the setting in the picture used in Picture 
Description (III) affected the difficulty of the task. The percentage responses are given 
in Tables 7 and 8 below. 


Table 7 
Questionnaire Results for Item 15 


In response to Item 15 on how the setting in the picture appeared to the 
test-takers, 44% of the respondents over all proficiency levels indicated that the 
setting was familiar, while 55% of the respondents across all levels indicated that the 
setting was unfamiliar. 

If the premise is that stress in test-takers will be reduced if they are familiar with 
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the setting, then the finding that 55% of these respondents across all levels felt the 
setting was unfamiliar indicates that the setting used in this picture does not achieve 
the goal of reducing stress in test-takers. 


Table 8 
Questionnaire Results for Item 16 


roficiency Leve = oe , Total ea 


In response to Item 16 on the degree to which test-takers considered their 
performance to be affected by the familiarity of the setting in the picture, 59% of the 
respondents over all levels felt that their performance was strongly affected. A 
breakdown by proficiency level shows that 55% of the respondents in the high level 
group, 59% of those in the medium level group, and 61% of those in the low level 
group felt that their performance was strongly affected by the familiarity of the setting. 
In sum, over half of the respondents across all levels believed that their performance 
was affected by their lack of familiarity with the setting in the illustration. These 
test-takers may have felt that their performance was affected because of the additional 
cognitive effort that was required as they attempted to recall such a setting or relate it 
to their personal experience. These results indicate the importance of carefully 
selecting settings for use in Picture Description (III). 


Questionnaire Results for Item 17 

Questionnaire Items 17 and 18 were designed to elicit test-takers’ views on how 
they felt about the guided questions provided in Chinese for Picture Description (Part 
Ill). The percentage responses are given in Tables 9 and 10. 
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Table 9 
Questionnaire Results for Item 17 


Proficiency Level -- Total 
3 


oa 
20% 
Unanswered | | 


For Item 17, a total of 61% of the respondents over all proficiency levels 
indicated that the questions were either very helpful or helpful. If the aim of the 
guided questions is to facilitate test-takers’ planning by providing some guidance, 
then test-takers should find them helpful. While positive feedback was gained from 
61% of the test-takers, 32% of the respondents chose the “not helpful” option. Why 
did 32% consider the guided question to be not helpful? One possibility is that the 
questions were not worded in such a way as to really be helpful to these test-takers. 
On the other hand, some high proficiency test-takers may have felt that they did not 
need this help to perform the task. Test-takers’ views on the effectiveness of guided 
questions should be investigated in future research. 


Table 10 
Questionnaire Results for Item 18 


« a 


Proficiency Level °- —- Ls’. 


M 


Options a _ eas oe 
he difficulty will increase. 
Unanswered | || | 


For Item 18, on the extent to which test-takers felt the degree of difficulty would 
change if the guided questions were in English, a total of 51% of the respondents over 
all proficiency levels felt that the difficulty would not change. Breaking these 
responses down based on proficiency level, 68% of the respondents in the high level 
group, 52% of those in the medium level group, and 43% of those in the low level 
group felt that the degree of difficulty would not change. These results can be 
considered to reflect the proficiency of the test-takers: the lower the proficiency level, 
the lower the percentage of test-takers who thought that the difficulty would not 
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change. On the other hand, it is interesting that nearly half of the low-level test-takers 
felt that the difficulty would not change. This challenges the test designers’ 
assumption that providing questions in Chinese would reduce the level of code 
complexity and, therefore, the difficulty of the task. It also points out the need to look 
for other variables besides language that affect task difficulty. 


CONCLUSION 

By means of a post-test questionnaire, this study investigated test-takers’ views 
on task difficulty in the GEPT-Intermediate speaking test and tried to determine 
variables affecting task difficulty. In addition, relationships between test-takers’ views 
on task difficulty and their varying proficiency levels were discussed. The findings are 
summarized below. 


1. The GEPT test-takers' overall perception of the task difficulty sequence 
paralleled the designed sequence. Further, this overall view of task difficulty 
was repeated across proficiency levels. 

2. As for the amount of planning time given for tasks, the test-takers’ responses 
can be said to reflect their levels of proficiency. However, the degree of task 
difficulty can be considered an influential factor affecting test-takers’ need for 
time to plan. For example, in Task I, Reading Aloud, which is considered an 
easy task, the responses of test-takers in the high level group seem to reflect 
their impatience with the planning time, which they considered to be too long. 
On the other hand, the rest of the test-takers indicated that they were satisfied 
with the amount of time provided, which they apparently needed to plan the 
task. Turning to Task III, Picture Description, which is considered the most 
difficult task in the GEPT speaking test, the questionnaire responses indicated 
that a marked number of test-takers at both the high and low levels felt that the 
amount of planning time provided was not sufficient. We believe that although 
more test-takers in both the high and low level groups felt the need for a 
longer planning time, their reasons were probably different. More proficient 
test-takers tend to have higher expectations of their performance; as a result, 
they may believe that they can perform better if they are given more time for 
planning. In contrast, less proficient test-takers may feel the need for more 
time to process language during the planning time. A retrospective study on 
how test-takers utilize the planning time provided for tasks should be 
conducted in the future to investigate whether these hypotheses are correct. 

3. To lower the communicative demand imposed on the test-takers, each question 
in Task II, Answering Questions, was played twice. The results confirm the 
test developers’ view that the task difficulty would increase if the question was 
played only once. In a SOPI context, test-takers are not provided with any 
opportunity to request repetition or ask for clarification as is the case in 
real-life communication; therefore, it is desirable to compensate for this lack 
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in the test. Playing the question a second time gives test-takers another 
opportunity to either grasp its meaning or confirm their previous 
understanding. 


. Although it was believed by the test developers that the gender of the taped 


speaker was not a variable affecting task difficulty, quite a number of the 
test-takers felt that a female speaker was easier for them to understand. The 
reasons for this preference and the question of whether or not the gender of the 
taped speaker affects task difficulty should be explored in future studies. 


. More than 50% of the respondents across all levels believed that their 


performance had been affected by their lack of familiarity with the setting in 
the picture in Task III, Picture Description. The results point out the need to 
carefully choose illustration settings for the GEPT speaking test. 


. The guided questions in Task III, Picture Description, are intended to guide 


test-takers as they plan the task. The results showed that 61% of the 
respondents felt the guided questions were helpful. Despite the positive 
feedback, it is also clear that 32% of the respondents did not feel the questions 
were helpful. It was possible that the guided questions were not phrased 
effectively and that there is room for improvement. 


. In general, the test-takers did not feel that Task III, Picture Description, would 


be more difficult if the guided questions were given in English instead of 
Chinese. However, the figures show that a quite marked number of 
respondents (43%) at the low level group thought that guided questions in 
English would not change the degree of difficulty. This result is contrary to the 
expectation of the test developers that providing questions in Chinese would 
reduce the difficulty of the task. This also indicates the need to explore for 
variables besides language that affect task difficulty. 


In short, this study of questionnaire responses has provided some direction for 


future improvement of the GEPT-Intermediate speaking test. More importantly, some 
variables influencing task difficulty have been identified, and remain to be 
investigated in future research. 
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APPENDIX A 
A Brief Introduction to GEPT-Intermediate Speaking Test 


The actual test length for the speaking component of the GEPT-Intermediate Test 
is about 15 minutes. The test-run itself is about 40 minutes, including explanation and 
demonstration of how to operate the lab equipment. All rubrics are in Chinese, which 
candidates can both see and hear. The speaking test is divided into three parts. 

In the first part, Reading Aloud, candidates are given one minute to silently read 
the two to three passages printed in the test paper. They are then given two minutes in 
which they are to read the passages aloud. The text genres of the passages are mainly 
narrative and expository. The vocabulary used within the passages is controlled within 
the range with which high school graduates in Taiwan can be assumed to be familiar. 

For the second part, Answering Questions, there are ten questions in this part, 
each question being heard twice. In this part, for Questions 1 to 5, for each question, 
candidates are given 15 seconds to complete an answer; for Questions 6 to 10, for 
each question, candidates are given 30 seconds to complete an answer. The questions 
are designed to elicit candidates’ output in relation to various communicative 
functions, such as giving personal information, giving directions, making comparisons, 
apologizing, congratulating, and so on. 

In the third part of the test, Picture Description, candidates see a picture 
accompanied by three to four guided questions (written in Chinese) in their test paper. 
They are given 30 seconds to look over the picture and questions. They are then given 
1.5 minutes to complete a description of the picture. 
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APPENDIX B 
Questionnaire (translation) 
Part I Reading Aloud 
1. In general, how do you feel about the task you were asked to perform in Reading 
Aloud? 
A.Easy B. Just about right C. Difficult 
2. In general, how do you feel about the amount of time (one minute) given to 
prepare for this task? 


A. Too long B. Sufficient C. Not sufficient 


3. How does the vocabulary in the reading appear to you in general? 
A. Easy B. Just about right C. Difficult 


4. How do the sentence structures in the reading appear to you in general? 
A. Easy B. Just about right C. Difficult 


5. How do the topics in the reading appear to you? 
A. Familiar  B. Some are familiar and some are unfamiliar | C. Not familiar 


6. How do the text types appear to you? 
A. Familiar B. Some are familiar and some are unfamiliar C. Not familiar 


Part Il Answering Questions 


7. In general, how do you feel about the first five questions in this part? 
A.Easy B. Just about right C. Difficult 


8. In general, how do you feel about the last five questions in this part? 
A.Easy B. Just about right C. Difficult 


9. Do you think that if each question is played only ONCE, the task difficulty will 
change? 
A. I think that the difficulty will decrease. 
B. I think that the difficulty will increase. 
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C. Ido not think that the difficulty will change. 


10. How well do you understand the questions as they are worded? 
A. Completely B. About 80% C.About50% D. Below 50% 


11. How do the topics appear to you? 
A. Familiar B. Some are familiar and some are unfamiliar C. Not familiar 


12. In general, how do you feel about the amount of time given to answer? 
A. Too long B. Sufficient C. Not sufficient. 


13. Which do you think is easier for you to understand, a male speaker or a female 
speaker ? 
A. Female B.Male_ C. No difference between a male and a female speaker 


Part Il] Picture Description 


14. How do you feel about what you were asked to do in Picture Description in 
general? 
A. Easy B. Just about right C. Difficult 


15. How does the setting of the picture appear to you? 
A. Familiar 
B. Unfamiliar 


16. Do you think that your performance was affected by how familiar you were with 
the picture setting? 
A. Strongly affected B. Slightly affected C. Not affected 


17. Do you think that the guided questions provided are helpful? 
A. Very helpful B. Helpful C.Not helpful D. Not helpful at all 


18. Do you think that if the guided questions are in English, then the difficulty of the 
task will change? 
A. I think that the difficulty will decrease. 
B. I think that the difficulty will increase. 
C. I do not think that the difficulty will change. 
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19. How do you feel about the planning time (30 seconds) provided? 
A. Too long B. Sufficient C. Not sufficient 


20. How do you feel about the amount of time you were given to answer (1.5 mins)? 
A. Too long B. Sufficient C. Not sufficient - 


21. Please describe below what you did during the 30-second planning time? 
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